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Lcclesiastical—Advowsons, &e. 
URACY WANTED. —A Graduate 


of Oxford, in Priests’ Orders, Ordained Deacon Christ- 
mas 1848, furnished with satisfactory testimonials, and whose 
views are in accordance with the Liturgy of the Church of 
England, wishes to meet with a CURACY in the Diocese 
either of YORK or of RIPON. 
Address, stating locality. stipend offered, &c. “ W. 
Post Ofhce, Searborough. 


N ADVOWSON, or Next Presen- 

tation to a Living, WANTED, witbin an easy distance 

of London. Early possession requisite, and price moderate. 

Address, stating full particulars, to “ M. A.,” care of Mr. 

Dawson, Solicitor, Symond’s-inn. Principals only treated 
with, and all communications considered confidential. 


“A DVOW SON.—To “be SOLD, the 
PERPETUAL ADVOWSON, with Right of Next and 
all Future Presentations to a RECTORY, situate in one of 
the southern counties, of the annual value of between 1,700/. 
and 1,8002. 
Address, for particulars, “Y. Y.,” Darling’s Clerical 
Library, Little Queen-street, ‘Line oln’s-inn- fields. 


REPARATION for HOLY ORDERS 
anda TITLE. A clergyman, residing about 30 miles 
from town, who obtaine! the first place in Divinity in his 
college, and who has just received an appointment from his 
bishop, is willing to PREPARE for HOLY ORDERS a 
Graduate who, from illness. or any other cause, has been 
prevented paying the neccessary attention to his theological 
studies. A title for orders can be procured for a pupil who 
has passe the voluntary theological examination, provided 
a stipend be no object. Terms, at the rate of Twelve guineas 
a month. 
Letters addressed to the Rev. D. D., Wood’s Hote}, within 
Furnival’s-inn, Holborn, will receive immediate attention. 


THanted. 
CLERGYMAN is in immediate 


WANT of a young man as PARTNER, to assist him 
in the duties of aschool. To one desirous of improvement, 
or of ordination as a literate, the arrangement would be very 
desirable. Premium required, 100/. paid down, and 1002. by 
two equal instalments of six and twelve months. 

Address, Rev. D. D., Reece’s, Bookseller, 32, Clement’s- 


lane, City. 
W: NTED, for a Gentleman’s family 
residing in Ireland, a 

educate three boys. He will be required to teach French 
and German, in addition to the classics, the higher branches 
of arithmetic, matherratics, history, &e. He must possess 
sound Church of England principles. 

Address, by letter, pre-paid, stating all particulars, salary 
expected, references, &c., to ‘A. B.,’ ” post- -Office, Stoney ford, 


Ireland. 
WANTED, a FRENCH 

3OVERNESS in a family where she would be re- 
quired to teach her native language, to have the charge of 
children, and to do needlework. A lady not under 30 years 


Lad 











of age, having a knowledge of the English language, and | 


who has had an engagement in this country would be pre- 
ferred. 

Address, with full particulars, and views as to salary, to 
“* B.C.,” Arnold’s Library, Mare hmont-street, Russell-square. 


rPUT ORSHIP WANTE D. —A_ family 

of rank wish to RECOMMEND their sons’ TUTOR. 

who is much skilled in preparing boys of from 10 to 15 

years of age for the public schools, army, universities, &c., 

not omitting the English branches. He is also a most elegant 
French and German scholar. 

For particulars, address to “ X. Y.Z.,” post-office, Brighton, 


BVucation. 
DRIV: ATE TUITION.—A married 


L clergyman, M.A. of Oxford, accustomed to tuition, 

nd residing on his benefice, in a pleasant and healthy 
pn Bray about 17 miles north of London, is desirous of 
RECEIVING into his family three or four YOUNG GEN- 
TLEMEN, to be prepared for the public schools or the 
universities. 

For particulars, apply to Messrs. RocnE aND PLowMAN, 
Solicitors, 2, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden ; or 
to the Rev. W. R., Colney-heath, St. Alban’s, Herts. 


‘A. BENEFICED CLERGYMAN, 


residing in a salubrious 
grounds, and within an easy distance of Bournemouth, 
RECEIVES PUPILS for instruction in the classics and 
mathematics, and in the modern languages of Europe. 
Terms, including extras, Fifty guineas per annum. 








For further particulars, address, post-paid, to ‘A. M.,” | 


Post-office, 


HOME E DUCATION.—A Clergyman, 


residing on his own living, in a hea Ithy and beautiful 


Poole, 





midland county, is desirous of receiving some little BOYS to | 2 _ 
| Indies, Mexico, &c. 


EDUCATE with his own son. Ages from 6 to 12 years. 
Good references given and re quired. 
Address, post paid, ‘‘Cientcus, 

r Torquay, Devon. 


a ost-offi 


ice, Babbicombe, 





RESIDENT TUTOR, to | 
place one lately left for Oxford. 





| Corner shop, with private entrance. 


| modern library of 600 vols., 


locality, with extensive | 


| BOOKS 


| works in the Indian Lang 


HE WIFE of a 
CLERGYMAN will be glad to receive into her Family | 
one LITTLE GIRL (or two, if Sisters), to Educate with her 
own, just nine years of age, for whom she has a Governegs ; 
or having an on'y Son ten years old, would place him with a 


Clergyman receiving pupils, and take his Daughter in return. | 


The situation is 
moderate. 
Address to the 


near a Railroad, and the terms very 
Rev. A. B., 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


CHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 





hI WESTON-SUPER-MARE, SOMERSET.—The comforts | 


of a happy home, in a very healthy watering place, combined 
with a complete course of instruction in all the branches of 
a liberal education, imparted by the best masters, 

enjoyed by Young Gentlemen, on moderate terms, 
Rev. J. HOPKINS’ ESTABLISHMENT, Victoria 
Weston Park. 


Villas, 


*,* An Articled Pupil desired. 


Married | “benefic ed ‘CLE RG YMAN, 


M.A., holding London duty, of great experience both 


as a public and private tutor, and in connexion with a Cam- | 


bridge graduate in honours of the present year, gives 


SSON ing | 
LESSONS in CLASSICS and MATHEMATICS, preparing | Foundries, with Cylinder and other Steam-printing M 


gentlemen for the universities, the military colleges, the bar, 
&e. Heé also instructs ladies and gentlemen in elocution, 
rhetorie, logic, and criticism. 

Apply to “ X. Y. Z.,’”? 325, Oxford-street. 


UNE. DEMOISELLE, de la Belgique, 


ans, ayant recu une bonne éducation, et 
connaissant parfaitement les ouvrages de mains, désire se 
PLACER dans une famille respectable en qualite de GOU- 
VERNANTE, ou Demoiselle de Société. Elle produira les 
meilleurs renseignemens sur sa moralité. S‘adresser No. 7 
pace see Blackfriars, 4 Londres. 


Agée de 22 


“9 


RIV ATE TUIT ION, Stanley St. 

Leonard's near Stroud, Gloceste wih lire, a very healthy 
village, about one mile from the Great Western and the 
Bristol and Birmingham Railways.—The 
HUTCHINS, M.A. 
been engaged in tuition for several ye: ars, 
his house EIGHT YOUNG GENTLEMEN, who are treated 
in all respects as members of his family. Mr. H. has no 
parochial charge. The most satisfactory references will be 
given. Terms according toage. Mr. H. will have vacancies 
after Midsummer. 


RECEIVES 


ARIS.—A married clergyman, M.A. 

of Eton and Oxford, regularly officiating in Paris, has 
with him two pupils, and wishes to receive a THIRD, to re- 
He offers great and peculiar 
advantages, besides first-rate accommodation. A communi- 
cation can be opened with a late Senior Proctor of Oxford, a 
resident incumbent. Apply to Mr. Bell, University bookseller, 
186, Fleet-street. 





; Hine Arts. 


OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER | 


| Justices; the Legend of St. Peter’s Chair (with an 


K COLOURS.—The FORTY-SEVENTH 

HIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 

EAST, from Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilling. 


ANNUAL EX 
5, PALL-MALL 


Catalogue, Sixpence. 


GEORGE FRIPP, Sec. 





Businesses for Sale. 
O BOOKSELLERS and STA- 


TIONERS.—For Sale, by private contract, an excellent 
GENERAL STATIONERY BUSINESS, in one of the largest 
seaports in England. 
fare, and the connexion is of first-rate character. 


The stock, &c. 
may be agreed. 

For further particulars, apply to Messrs. Hourston AND 
StoneMAN, Publishers, Paternoster-row; or to Messrs. 
CLAYTON AND Son, News-agents, 265, Strand, London; or 
Mr. J. F. E.wortuy, Solicitor, Plymouth. 


{TATIONER’S| 


Brighton, for Sale. 


in 


BUSINESS, 


Rent and taxes, 35/., 
made by lodgers. Fixtures, and good general stock, including 
200/. 

Tuomas, 121, 


Apply to Mr. Fleet-street. 





Sale. 
RELATING TO AMERICA, 
TRAVELS, VERY EXTENSIVE 
MAPS AND CHARTS, &c. 


VOYAGES 
COLLECTION OF 


UTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers | 


of Literary Property, 
their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, 
4, and following day, 
with American History and Literature, the East 
Spanish and Portuguese w 
Voyages and Travels, including some articl< 
lages, &c. 


Catalogues will be sent on application. 


will SELL by AUCTION at 
on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 


»s of gré 


BENEFICED | | 
IC 


| Five. 
| Danson and Son, from Seven 
| most admired Music from Two till Five, and during 


may be | 
at the | 
Hal 


tev. R. M. | 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, who has | 
into | 


| Dictionaries of ¢ lassie Archeology ; 
| the Heavenly Host 


| Joseph Moore, Esq., 


The shop is in the principal thorough- | 
There | 
is a newspaper trade alone returning 1,2002. per annum. | 
would amount to from 1,2002. to 2,000/, as | 


| GOSPEL. 


Certain living for two females. | 


AND | 
Little Queen-street, Lincolr i's Inn. 


a COLLECTION of BOOKS connected | 
nd West | 
early | 

it rarity ; 
| 


Amusements. 


OLOSSEUM—CHANGE of 

PANORAMAS.—The original and extraordinary 
PANORAMA of LONDON, painted by Mr. Parris, will be 
exhibited with the other splendid features of this establish- 
ment, entirely re-embellished, daily from Half-past Ten till 
The grand PANORAMA of PARIS by NIGHT, by 
till Half-past Ten. The 
the 
Evening, when the Conservatories, Saloon, &c. are brilliantly 
illuminated. Admission, Day or Evening, 2s.; Children and 
Schools, Half price. 

CYCLORAMA, Albany-street, admission, 1s. A grand 
moving PANORAMA of LISBON, and the Earthquake in 
1755, is exhibited Daily at Three, and in the Evening at 

past Seven and Nine o’clock, illustrated by appropriate 
Music on the new grand Apollonicon. Children and Schools 
Half-price. 





O NEWSPAPER and PERIODICAL 
PROPRIETORS, Authors, Booksellers, and 
CLARKE, 121, FLerr-street, Lonpon, havin 
Assortment of Type from the most 


others.-- 
g laid in 
eminent 
achines, 
is prepared to execute every description of Printing on the 
most extensive scale, and most moderate terms. Estimates 


forwardec * 
fT OPE and CO., Printers and Publishers, 
16, Great Marlborough-street, London, undertake the 
PRINTING and PUBLISHING of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, 
SERMONS, &c., greatly under the usual charges. Estimates 
sent free to all parts otf the kingdom. Gentlemen will save 
nearly one half byemploying Hore and Co. Manuscripts re- 
vised and - ‘pared for publication on very moderate terms. 


J. 0. 
an extensive 


. O. CLARKE, 121, Fleet-street, London. 


TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBL ISH. 





BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, ETC. 


ATEMAN and HARDWICKE, 
PRINTERS, 38, CAREY STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, 
LONDON, respectfully announce to Ladies and Gentle- 
men desirous of publishing literary productions, that they 
possess ample Founts of Type, calculated for handsomely 
and expeditiously PRINTING BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 
B. and H. can secure for Works printed by them the ad- 
vantage of being published by the first London houses. 
500 Pamphlets, 16 pages, size of Bl i ap £317 6 
a ‘ > 
Magazine, &c., on good paper, well pressed . 
1,000 ditto ..... ° 510 0 
Forwarded (carriage “fr ee) to any ; part “of “the Kingdom ; 
Spee imens of Type, with Jnstructions to Authors for calcu- 
lating the extent and cost of manuscripts when printed, trans- 
mitted on receipt of Four Postage-stamps. 








Periodicals. 


/| THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
| for JUNE 


others, the following 
and the Devonshire 
Engrav- 
ing); Municipal Franchises of the Middle Ages he Story 
of Nell Gwyn, by Peter Cunningham, Chapter VI. ; Pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land; Curiositiesof the Old Fre mat | Canons; 
Christian Iconography ; 
(with numerous Engravings.) With Notes 
of the Month, Review of New Publications, Proceedings of 
Archzological Societies, Historical Chronicle, and Osrrvary, 
including Memoirs of Lord Langdale, Mr. Serjeant Ludlow, 
Dr. Pye Smith, W. H. Maxwell, &c., 


contains, among 


articles :—Hartley Coleridge ; James II. 


2s. 6d. 
NICHOLS anc 


Price 


1 Son, 25, Parliament-street. 





Neb Publications. 
ay, price 6d., 
SERMON, published by request, in 


Now ready, 


4 aid of the Society for the PROPAGATION OF THE 

3y the Rev. Henny Cooper, Perpetual Curate of 

Flockton, Yorkshire. 
Hud lersfie Id: 


Now rea ay, 


N ESSAY on CHURCH REFORM. 
‘* ENGLAND EXPECTS EVERY MAN TO Do uIs Duty.” 
CONTENTS: 
at is Truth ? answered. 
2. What is Superstition ? answered. 
3. Romanism refuted. 
q 


E. Kemp, New-stres 


8vo., price 2s. sewed, 


1. Wh 


. Ecclesiastical and Doctrinal Reforms pointed 
5. Reform the only escape for Protestantism. 
London : StIwpKIN, MARSHALL and Co., Stationers’ Hal 
Court ; HatcHarp and Sons, 187, Piccadilly, and J. DaRtine, 





Meu publishing, 


HE LITTLE FOLKS LAU GHING 
LIBRARY, in Comic Volumes, richly illustrated. On 
Shilling each. 
No. I. THE 
BAYLEY, Author of * 


EXHIBITION. By F.W.N. 

New Tale of a Tub,” &c. 
London: Published for the Author by DARToN 

5 ll, and to be had ofall booksellers and n 


58, Holborn-hill 


ind Co; 


ewsmen, 





. 
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CONTINUATI IN OF 
AND SMOLLETT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


-RESENT REIGN. 


HUME 
TO THE 


TLARG 


ARGED EDITION OF HUGHES’S HISTORY OF 


NEW FE 


Ni 


ENGLAND, IN OCTAYO. 


In Seven Volumes, 8vo., price 32. 13s. 6d., boards, 


HISTORY OF ENCGLAND, 


the Accession of George III., to the Accession of Queen Victoria. 
T. S. HUGHES, B.D., C 


From 


By the Rev. Yanon of Peterborough. 


ith the various Octayo Editions of HUME and SMOLLETT, to 


eted in Seven Volumes, to range in size w 
mm, being now brought down to the 





1 1 CONTINUATION to the present Reig C1 f WILLA 

it s the possessors of those Editions to render their Libraries more perfect by the addition of a faithful record 
fa yeriod, more particularly interesting to the present generation. 

To the First Volume is prefixeda * PRELIMINARY ESSAY on the ae m4 SYSTEM OF EUROPE, and its Connec- 


useful introduction to a perfect 
and deductions, and with 


; been characterised as a ‘**most 
as to state 


which h 
of in 1pai 


ent of Great Britain,” 
the Work, written in a tone 
an l on ms toutyte? 

i J 

“To produce a Literary Work, justly deserving the name of National, is a rare contribution to our Literature. 
—Literary Gazette. 


1¢8S nents 


and fairl 





tiality 





This Mr. 
Hughes has done in a conscientious and able manner.’ 


The publisher flatters himself that this Work will be favourably received by those who possess the various editions of 
HUME and SMOLLETT : to which it forms a Continuation of the HISTORY of ENGLAND, commencing with the Accession 
f George IIT. in 1760, and ending with the Accession of Queen Victoria.—The War with America—the Memorable French 
lution, and the k succession of Continental Wars, which involved the destinies of the most powerfu) nations—the 






f British valour b y sea and land—the progress of those military operations which finally led to the 
fesenstent changes whiel have occurred in the foreign and domestic policy of England—and the reform 
tion, 


s achieveme 
I of Europe— 
f the British Cor 






London: GECRGE BELL, 186, Fleet-street. 





Just published, Second Edition, 200 pp., 8vo., cloth, 


lettered, price 3s., or, post free, 3s. 6d., 
MESMERIST’S MANUAL, 


- 
being a complete and practical Exposition of the 


Printed in Large Type for Children. feap. 


HE FIRST HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND that sl be placed in the hands of a Child. 





By Miss CORNER. 3s. 6d. cloth. gilt edges. sides at ack. 
. ; eine aiieeiaele Jorn “a rth, ~ a M + oleae se : eek Phenomena of Mesmerism, with eopious instr ictions for its 
ee ee practice and application to the ¢ ‘ure of disease. By GEORGE 

Miss CORNER’S Accurate HISTORY | BARTH, Medic al Mesmerist and Galvanist. 


f GREECE; 
Anthorities ; such a 


from aecepted Modern 
Thirlwall, 


English and Foreign Also, 


by the same Author, price 6d., or, post free, 8d., 
Smith’s Antiquities, THE 


PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH TRANSFERABLE. 


s Grote, 


te. &e.—Questions attached to each chapter, and the plan pe ie 
nd style adopted which has met with so much success in | H. Bartirerr, Publisher, 219, Regent-street; and may be 
r History of Rom } had of the Author, 4, Mornington-crescent. 





CORNERS: ISTOR Y of ENG LAND 
WALES; with and Chronole 1Ta 
3s. 6d. bound ; or W ith the Qu oor slong 4s. ? n 


CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND ; 
with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d.; or, with the Questions | 
ttached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 
itl ree Plates, a Map, and Chronological Table, 2s. 6d. ; 
the Qt 1estions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

‘COR NER’S HISTORY 

th three Hi ao Ce 
Q 1estions attach« 3s. bound. 
CORNER’S HISTORY of SPAIN and 


PORTUGAL; with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound; 
', with the Questions attached, 3s. bound. 


lates. n I i — - . 
Guetta NELF-SEALING E 
per 100; Cream-laid Note 
Large size ditto, 5 quires for Is. ; 
9d. per 100. Best Sealing Wax, 14 sticks for ls. Card Plate 
engraved for 2s. 6d.; 100 best Cards printed for 2s. 6d. A 
choice collection of Dressing Cases, Writing and Travelling 
Cases, Work Boxes, Envelope Boxes, Blotting Buoks, Ink- 
stands, Cutlery, &c., at WILLIAM LOCK WOOD'S, 75, New 
Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances for 30s. sent 
carriage 
of FRANCE; | *«* The finest Eau de ae imported at 2s. 
or lls. per case of six batt! 


NVELOPES, 6d. 
Paper, 5 quires for 9d; 
Plain Envelopes to match, 








: per bottle, 


ith th 


or, W 1 the 





Powe sR-LOOM C ARPETS, BRUS- 
SELS AND VELVET PILES 

The PATENT POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS, 

| manufactured by BRIGHT & CO., are now offered in various 





CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME. from | #lities, and in great variety of designs. They are TWENTY 
-epted Er ] 11 gn Mode Auth ‘ Witl PER CENT. cheaper than any other goods of equal quality 
Picaathaaia t ae ish ( =e Re — ian “ pe mn a ogee! Map offered to the public 
Se eee eine ae ee eed pani Intthnng | “the VELVET PILE CARPETS, manufactured by the 
f the Reman Empire ; 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, lettered. . 


same patent processes, are of extraordinary beauty, and of 
the very first quality. 

They are offered at full TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. below 
the price of goods of equal character. 

The PATENT TAPESTRIES are an admirable and beautiful 
article for CURTAINS, PORTIERES, FURNITURE COVER- 


DENMARK, SWEDEN, and NORWAY, 


vith two Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 


GERMANY, the GERMAN 


and 


MPIRE; with three Plates and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. INGS, &c 
TURKEY and the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, The POWER-LOOM BRUSSEL S, VELVET PILES and 


TAPESTRIES, are well suited for foreign markets. 

Wholesale Warehouses, 20, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW- 
HILL, LONDON; and 22, NEW BROWN-STREET, MAN- 
CHE STE R. 


ncluding GREECE ; with three Historical Plates and a Map, 


s, 6d. bound. 


POLAND and the RUSSIAN EMPIRE ; 

th three Plates and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 

ITALY and SWITZERLAND ; 
Historical Plates and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 


HOLLAND and BELGIUM; with two 


1d a Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 





ILV ER PLAT ¢ v CORNER 
DISHES and COVERS.—A. SAVORY and SONS, 
Manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, Connhil London, opposite 
the Bank of England, respectfully invite attention to their 
extensive stock of CORNER DISHES and COVERS, manu- 
factured exclusively for their own sale, with silver mountings 
and shields for engraving. The quality denominated Heavy 
Plating is of the richest quality, and is highly recommended 
for durability. The Light Plating is similar in appearance 

to the best article, for which it is frequently sold. 
Light Plating. Heavy Plating. 


with 


Fistorical Plates 
A detailed Pr ectus of the Thirteen Histories, by Miss 
ORNER, may be had for distribution, free, on application. 
ublished, 


with illustrations, price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. 


bound, the sixth edition, enlarged, of . 
mm “ ETN tebe > IP Four Godroon pattern Dishes 
[The PLAY GRAMMAR. By Miss and Covers.... sosetet 1 Oss #1212 0 
CORNER. Four St. James’ 8 ditto ditto oo Oe @ @ ve 1310 0 
Also, at the same price, with Map, Four threaded ditto ditto .... 12 0 0.. 1700 


| Four Albert ditto ditto.. 4:8. 0... 4996 6 
The Guide to the extensive Stock in the show-rooms con- 
tains the weights and descriptions of Silver Plate, of London 
manufacture, with copious information respecting Sheffield 
or Electro-plated Ware, illustrated with Engravings. It may 
be had gratis, or will be forwarded, post free, on application. 
With numerous illustrations, | A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 
6d. clothe By ANNA MARIA | 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank. 
same style and manner as Miss | ——— 





EVERY 


ENGLAND 


PAPA 


CHILD’S HISTORY of 


As a Junior Class Book.) 


and MAMMA’S EASY LES- 
SONS in GEOGRAPHY, 
ls. paper cover, and Is. 
SARGE ANT; r the 
Corner’s Play Grammar. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S 





ARPET’S. —BRIGHTS PATENT 
J BRU SSELS.—Having sold upwards of 30,000 yards, 
can confidently recommend them. Their VELVET 





GUIDE to 


SEFUI oe EDGE; an easy Catechism of the most | We Cal aes - 
seful information, ls. 6d. bound in cloth. PILES and EXTRA quality of Brussels are unequalled by 
. P = 19 rm any other production, at 20 per cent. less cost. 
CHARL ES B UTLER’S EASY GU IDE | TAPESTRY for CURTAINS, in colour, design, price, and 
) GEOGRAPHY, and Use of the Glot es, seven Maps, 2s., or durability Unrivailed. 
t the Maps and Use of the Globes, ls. 6d. bour ad. Best Brussels Carpets, Old Patterns, at a great reduction. 
Kidder and other CARPETING, FRENCH SILK, and 
London: DEAN and Son, Threadneedle-street ; Loncmay, | WORSTED DAMASKS in great variety. 
Simpgiry, Haminton, and WairTtakKer, Paternoster-row:; Turkey Carpets, Floor-cloth, &c. 
, Queen-street, Cheapside; ACKERMANN, S 1; and/| LUCK, KENT and CUMMING, 4, REGENT-STREET, 





WATERLOO-PLACE, 


bb cSeliers 


end of the Reign of WILLIAM IY., | 





WOKKS FOR THE SEASON 
Published by CRADOCK & Co. 


48, Paternoster-row, London, 


I ONDON in 1851: embracing a Week’s 
_4 Ramble through the Great Metropolis, with its descrip- 
tion and History, Sports and Pastimes; Accounts of all its 
National Establishments, Public Buildings, Ex <hibitions, 
Theatres, Operas, Concerts, Show Houses of the Aristocracy, 
Picture Galleries, Museums ; Scientific Institutions, Bazaars, 
Divans, Casinos, and Refectories of every Class, with all that 
can delight the eye and improve the mind and heart, In 
three Parts. Illustrated with a Map of London, constructed 
expressly for the use of Strangers of all nations. In 1 vol. 
bound and lettered, price 2s. 6d, 


LONDRES en 1851 ; ou, la Métropole 
de l' Empire Britannique offerte aux regards avec tous ses 
Etablissemens Nationaux, &c.; with a New Map of London 
on a novel principle, for the accommodation of Strangers from 
all Nations. Price 2s. 6d. bound. 

A NEW MAP of LONDON, con- 
structed on a novel principle, expressly with reference to the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, and for the accommodation of 
Strangers from all Nations ; embracing a ready method of 
computing distaaces, Cab Fares, finding the National Esta- 
blishments, Public Buildings, &c. Price 1ls.in a case; or 
coloured, ls. 6d. 


THE NEW LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDCE. 
Price SIXPENCE each Number. 
43 Numbers of the Series now published. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPIHTY. 
The Soldiers of the Cross; or, Scenes and Events fror 
Times of the Crusades (No. 43), just published. 


‘A small but able and interesting book, though on a sub- 
ject so well-worn as the Crusades. This character of ‘The 
Soldiers of the Cross’ is produced by the author going at 
onee to the fountain-head, and not only drawing his story 
direct from the original chroniclers, who were mostly eye- 
witnesses of the scene they described, but telling it in their 
own words. ‘There is also a purpose in the book which gives 
it a unity of plan. The object of the writer is to render the 
personal predominant over the general; to tell the story of 
the Crusades, from the advance of the first regular army 
under Godfrey, till the final departure of Richard the Lion- 
hearted from Palestine, and to tell it by means of anecdotes 
and sketches of the leaders and principal men, without losing 
sight of the succession of events in which they were engaged, 
‘The Soldiers of the Cross’ will give a better. a truer, and a 
more life-like idea of these famous expeditions, than many 
books of greater pretension.” — Spectator, 
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Palestine ; or, a History of the Holy Land. 

India, Its History, Antient and Modern. 

China, its History and Present State. 

Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, and New Zealand. 

Canada, NewBrunswick, Nova Scotia, ar wfoundland. 

Historical Sketch of the French Revolution of 1848, 

Biographical Memoirs of Louis Philippe, to his Death. 

GUIDES FOR LONDON VISITORS. 

London Life As it Is: a Hand-book = all i its Attractions, 

Week in London, or all its Sights viewed in Seven Day 8 

Excursions in the Vicinity of Li fen, W a Circle of fifty 
Miles. 

Hampton Court, Kew Gardens, and Richmond Guide. 

Windsor, Eton, and Virginia Water: a Useful Nand-beok. 

Sports, Pastimes, and Customs of the City of London. 

Watering and Sea Bathing-places, of Kent, Sussex, Hamp- 
shire, and the Isle of Wight. 

THE GARDEN, THE FARM, THE FOREST. 
Flower Gardener’s Manual, for Shrubs and Flowers. 
Kitchen Gardener’s Manual, with a Monthly Diary. 
Fruit Gardener's Manual, with the Hothouse, Gree: 

and Conservatory. 
Farm and the Garden, an Account of all Ta 
The Study of Botany, a Popular Treatise. 
British Forest Trees, a Guide to our Woods and Parks. 
Vegetable Physiology, a Familiar and Popular Treatise. 
The Horse, its Habits, Diseases, and Mode of Treatment. 


DOMESTIC. 

English Cookery ; or, Practical Directions for Family Dinners. 

Domestic Brewing, and British Wine Mak 

Preserving, Pickling, Confectionary, and Bri nad Making. 

Care of Domestic Animals, including Cows, Pigs, Poultry, 
Rabbits, Ducks, Turkeys, Pigeons, Bees, &e. 

Mother’s Medical Adviser, on the Diseases and Management 
of Children, with Recipes. 

Domestic Medicine ; or, Family Medical Adviser. 

Physiology of Health ; or, the Functions of the Human Body 
Described. 

Every Sect of the Christian Religion Desc: 

INSTRUCTION. 

Young Man’s Mentor on his Entrance into Life. 

Art of Letter Writing Simplified, by Precept and Example. 

Young Clerk’s Manual; or, Counting-house Assistant. 

Geology : a Popular Outline. 

Mineralogy : a Familiar Introduction. 

The Wonders of Astronomy displayed in all Modern Disco- 
veries. 

Musical Guide to Singing and the Pianoforte. 

The Steam-Engine, Familiarly described. 

Cotton, from the Pod to the Factory ; with a’ History of the 
Cotton Factory to its present State of Perfection. 

Migratory Birds: a Guide to their Places of Kesort, &c. 

History and Progress of Music on the Contiuent. 

History of Music in England, Scotland, Wales and Irelai 


STANDARD WORKS FOR THE FARM. 
YOUATT’S NEW WORK on the PIG, 
completing his Series of Works on Domestic Animals. Fine 
Engravings after Harvey. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth extra. 
YOUATT’S COMPLETE GRAZIER; 
a Compendium of Husbandry. With 130 Engravings. 8th 
edition, enlarged, and nearly re-written, cor upwards 
of 700 pages. 8vo. price 18s. cloth extra. 
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SPOONER on the SHEEP: its History, 
Structure, Economy, and Diseases. Fine Er ravings, after 
Harvey. 12mo. Secend Edition, Now sold for 6s. cloth 
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Co Correspondents. 


“G, W. L.""\— We believe Mudie’s is one of the best. 
«“ M. Taornton.”—Our readers will probably agree with us in 
opinion, that poems thus commencing are not adapted for our 
columns. Thus,“ The Family Bible.” 
Thou art not in morocco bound, 
Thy leaves not edged with gold, 
Thou thumb-worn art in many a place, 
And very, very old. 





Or this: 
John, think you, you shall get to see 
This Exhibition grand ? 
Go where I will I find it is, 
The talk of all the land, &c., &c. 


Authors of known repute. Only thus can we avoid offence. 
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THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 


Tue Court of Error has reversed the decision 
of the Court of Exchequer in the case of 
Boosey v. Purday, and in the case of Boosey v. 
Jeffreys, of which a very full and corrected 
report Is given in the last number of The Law 
Times (for May 24), at p. 110 of the Reports, 











' has held that a foreigner may obtain a copy- 
right in England by first publishing his work 

a here. 
\ From this view of the law, we have dissented 


from the beginning, and our opinion has not 
been shaken either by the arguments of Counsel 
or the judgment of the Court. But it is not 


necessary to repeat now the reasons for an Op- 


posite conclusion. The point is decided, and 
can only be overruled by the House of 
Lords, 

m At a meeeting of some of the Publishers, on 
Tuesday, it was determined to take the ques- 
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“R I. T."—It isa rule with us only to insert the poetry of | 


Taylor’s Decimal System .......cccccscseccveccecee 204 | 


Plancy’s Legends of the Seven Capital Sins.......... 261 | 


| tion before the House of Lords for final ar- we will give you one, and thus they who write 
bitrament. But we cannot entertain the | the language of a third of the surface of the 
slightest hope of success there. Lord Camp- | globe will be rewarded in proportion to their 
BELL was very decided in his opinion, and is | deserts by all who speak and read that 
not likely to be changed by a repetition of the | language.” : 
arguments, True, we have Lord Cranwortn’s The interest of the American Authors being 
| opinion to oppose to it, but the weight of | then obviously identical with that of our own, 
opinion upon the judicial bench is so decidedly | their government would doubtless have con- 
;in favour of that adopted by the Court of | ceded the boon. 
| Error, that we cannot hope to find a dissenting | Let, then, the Authors and Publishers of 
majority in the Lords. Great Britain make common cause in this 
The decision is upon the construction of the | matter, and at once appeal to the Legislature 
existing law, apart from all consideration of | to put them in a position to secure a reci- 
what the law ought to be. Now would it not | procity of benefit, instead of a reciprocity of 
be more practicable to procure an alteration of | injury, from the Authors and Publishers of 
the law by the Legislature, thar to obtain a | other countries. 
different construction of it from the tribunals? | The obvious means of doing this will be to 
It will not be difficult to show that the law, | obtain an act of Parliament, simply declaring 
as now declared, will operate very injuriously | that no foreigner shall have a copyright in this 
to the interests of native authors, and to the | country, unless he has been resident here for 
true objects of the Copyright Act—the pro- | a period of three years. But, with the express 
motion of genius, by securing to it its re- proviso, that if any other country sh ll coneede 
ward. a copyright to English Authors, that then the 
We put out of view works in foreign | Queen in Council shall order that a copyright, 
languages, Although Belgium and France do | similar in extent to that given by such country 
pirate the works of our authors, their authors | to English Authors, shall be g to the sub- 
have so little to gain by first publishing in | jects of such country, and therein describing 
England, that in truth we should have no/| the nature and extent of the copyright so 
benefit to offer them in exchange for an in- | reciprocated. 


iven 


ternational copyright. | We reserve for another paper the answer to 
But it is otherwise with America, and, as | some fallacies which have been ° nployed on 


‘that is the strongest case, because of the this question by a supposed am ogy with 
| similarity of language, that should be the one | free-trade, 
| to be urged on the attention of the Legisla- | ee 
ture. |THE PERIODICAL AND NEWSPAPER 
As the law is now determined, an American PRESS. 
author can send his book to England, publish | sxproues From THE LITERATURE OF THE DAY 
here a day before he publishes it in America, | 
| and so obtain a copyright both here and at | 
home. He is doubly blessed. 
But how goes it with « British Author. | WirHtn a year of half a century ago, and on 
Shrewd Brother Jonatuan is not equally | a summer night, three young men were gaily 
| generous to us. He takes good care to pocket | chatting on the literature of the day, on the 
all the advantages we are weak enough to give | want of spirited periodicals, and on the feasi- 
him, and yield us none in return. He pirates | bility of founding a new one, in a garret in 
the book of the English Author instan- | Buccleuch-place, an obscure street in the old 
taneously, and, without paying the producer a | town of Edinburgh. ‘Two of them were Edin- 
| sixpence, reprints his work by hundreds of | burgh men, and students of law, although the 
thousands. one purposed to join the bar of his native city, 
Thus, the British Author is subjected to a | and the other that of London; the third, thew 
double injury; the American writer shares | companion, was an English curate, to whom 
the patronage of readers in England, and the | his patron, the squire of his parish, had com- 
American Publisher plunders him in America. | mitted the care of a son while pursuing his 
3ut some people say, “ True, this is a very | studies at the then famous University of Edin- 
hard case upon the Authors of England, but | burgh. The aspirant to the honours of the 
it isnot for us to deprive American Authors | Scottish bar was slender and diminutive in 
of copyright because America refuses it to our | figure, but with eyes of sparkling brilliancy. 
authors. We should set them the example of | The future English barrister was tall and spare, 
liberality.” | with a peculiar nose, and every movement 
To this we reply, that example is of little | indicated the “fidget.” The curate had a 
service while profit tempts in another direc- | jolly twinkle in his eye, and his form predicted 
tion. So long as the American Authors and | obesity. These three youths were FRANcIS 
Publishers can command the monopoly, both of | JerFREY, Henry BrovGuam, and SyDNEY 
our markets and of their own, they will not | SMirH, and they were projecting The Edin- 
follow our example. There is no inducement | buryh Review. Thirty years later we find them 
to their authors now to use their influence with | in different positions. Jerrrey had attained 
| their Legislature for an international copy- | the highest official honours of his native 
| right—but the contrary. country: he was Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
“It was otherwise under the former construc- | and represented its metropolis in Parliament. 
tion of our law. As soon as the American | SypNEy Smirn had proved too much of a 
Authors found that we ia England could treat | humorist and bon vivant to be made a Bishop, 
them as they treat us in America, they were | but he had risen high in the Church, and was 
strenuously demanding an international copy- | soon to be appointed Canon Residentiary of 
| right. That effort will, of course, cease with | St. Paul’s. Brovucuam was Lord High 
| the inducement to it. Chancellor of England. 
| And for negotiating with America we have}  Friendless, unknown, and prospectless, the 
| now disabled ourselves. 
demands an international copyright, what will | The Edinburgh Review in October, 1802. 
| be the answer of the American government ? | SypNey Smiru was its first editor, but he 
| “ We do not want it: it will be useless to us; | left Edinburgh the following year, when 
| you have already given us a copyright in | JEFFREY succeeded him, and did not relin- 
| England, and we have the benefit of all your | quish the post until 1829. How the new 
authors without paying for them, Our gain | publication succeeded, and why it succeeded, 
now is twofold; you cannot ask us voluntarily | need scarcely be recapitulated now. All the 
to give up half our profits.” | daring ideas in philosophy, history, and poli- 
But if the decision had been otherwise, how | tical economy, which had been elaborated and 
different would have been the reply. Our | accumulated during the eighteenth century, 
government might have said, “In England | were unfamiliar to the general public, and The 
| your authors have no protection; ours have | Edinburgh Review was the organ through which 
their diffusion took place. Liberalism was just 
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none in America; literature in both countries 
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and they welcomed the advocacy of men of 
talent and refinement. Jerrrey sparkled, 
Brovucuam thundered, SmiruH humorized. 
Soon after their first publication, burst out the 
new development of literature which makes 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
famous—Byron, Scott, Moorre, Worps- 
worTH, SovurHEY, CoLERIDGE, and to this 
add the splendid discoveries of Davy and others 
in science, and it will be seen what need the 
public had of a knot of lively critics to pre- 
scribe or to help its judgment. Every number 
was a success. To have “an article in The 
Edinburgh” was deemed an honour by a man 


like Hazuirr. You might doubt its sagacity | 


or its virtue, but its talent made every one 
read it. The sincerest religionist could scarcely 
refrain a laugh over one of SypNey SMITH's 
expositions of Methodism—the few cultivators 
of German literature split their sides as they 
read JEFFREY’s demolition of Wilhelm Meister. 
The disciples of Mr. Pirr trembled when they 
heard that BrouGHam had a new paper on 
the Continental War. As liberalism made 
way, its advocates in The Edinburgh made 
theirs. Of the three original projectors, 
BrovGuHam alone survives, and JEFFREY may 
be said to have been the happiest. Unlike 
Brovcuam, he did not sway a senate, for, 
though his vivid and logical style was duly 
appreciated in the House, he was on the whole 
unsuccessful there. Unlike SypNey SMITH, 
he was not the witty oracle of the highest 
circles; he did not, in London, attain the 
honours of a brilliant and commanding con- 
versationist. But he sipped the champagne 
of London society, he sparkled at Holland 
House, he was flattered as the brilliant editor, 
and his last years were spent in a congenial 
sphere. He was a Judge in the Supreme 
Court of his native city, and his residence 
beautifully situated some miles from Edinburgh, 
in a valley at the foot of the finely-wooded 
hills, was to the last the resort of the gifted and 
accomplished, whether from near at hand or 
from afar. He died some eighteen months 
ago, within a short interval from the decease 
of his chief literary foe, WinLt1amM Worps- 
WORTH. 

JEFFREY ceased to be editor of The Edin- 
burgh in 1829, and Sypnry Smitu’s last 
article was published in 1827; but BRouGHaM 
still continued for many years to contribute, 
and, indeed, is still occasionally understood 
to contribute, although it is said The Law 
Review is the organ which he chiefly favours. 
But some years before his withdrawal, Jer- 
FREY had secured the services of two contri- 
butors, both of whom in some respects, and 
one of them especially, almost made amends 
for his own and Sypney SmitTu’s absence: 
— were THoMAS BaBinGTon MACAULAY 
and THomas Cartyue. About the year 
1825, Macautay, then a young student at 
Cambridge, and utterly unknown, although he 
had published some spirited lyrics in an Edin- 
burgh magazine, despatched, without acquaint- 
ance or introduction, his famous paper on 
Mitton to the editor of The Edinburgh Re- 
view. Under such circumstances an ordinary 
editor would have thrown it aside, but 
JEFFREY was not an ordinary editor, and 
Macav.ay became an accepted, a favoured, 
and a constant contributor. Up to “1835, 
when he went to India, almost every number 
contained an article from his brilliant pen, 
chiefly on the history and literature of Eng- 
land during the last two centuries, precisely 
the class of subject most fitted to interest. 
On his return from India appeared his strik- 
ing article on Lord Bacon; and to his 
residence there we owe, no doubt, the fami- 
liar colouring which invests two of the best 
of his essays—those on Ciive and WARREN 
Hastincs. Of late years, the composition 
of his History has withdrawn him from The 
Edinburgh. The last article of his there that 
we remember, was that upon BARRERE, a 
tremendous invective against the “ Anacreon 
of the Guillotine.” It was read in MS., as we 
have heard from one present, at Holland 
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House, before a distinguished party of literary 
people ; for Lady HoLuanp, long after the 
death of her husband, and though fragile and 
decrepid, maintained the traditionary repu- 
tation of the mansion as a hothouse of litera- 
ture and art; and one of the chief of her few 
visits out of doors was to the library of the 
British Museum, where her apparition in a 
wheeled chair (for she could not walk) will 
not be easily forgotten. Tuomas CARLYLE, 
on the other hand, though a far less popular 
writer than MAcAuLay, produced a profound 
impression on the thoughtful and serious 
minds of the time. His articles began in 
1827, and for six years he was a pretty 
regular contributor. Yet, how different from 
Jerrrey! Jerrrey had depreciated Burns: 
in the pages of the same review, CARLYLE 
penned a noble and massive panegyric of the 
Scottish Peasant. JEFFREY had condemned 
| German literature in the mass and in detail 
|—had “cut up” GortuHe, and sneered at 
RicHTER as a clumsy and low-bred senti- 
| mentalist: CARLYLE put forth his utmost 
| powers to proclaim modern German literature 
| as little less than a new revelation. JEFFREY 
| had sung the praises of modern progress, and 
| the triumphs of machinery —CaRrLYLeE, in 
| The Signs of the Times, asserted that these 
| boasted triumphs were leading to the subju- 
| gation of mind by matter. These heterodox 
opinions did not fail to startle the ordinary 
contributors to the Review. We have heard 
it said, but cannot vouch for the truth of the 
anecdote, that on the publication of Car- 
LYLE’s remarkable piece entitled ‘‘ Charac- 
teristics,’ Lord BrouGHAmM declared that he 
would write no more in The Edinburgh, if 
“that man’s” articles were suffered any longer 
|to appear. It is creditable to Jerrrey and 
| to CARLYLE that no differences of opinion 
| interfered to impair a friendly intimacy. To 
the last they were on terms, and the only time 
| we ever visited Lord JerrreyY’s mansion, 
there lay on his drawing-room table Car- 
LYLE’s French Revolution, a gift from the 
author. 

On the resignation of Jerrrey, the editor- 
ship of the Review devolved upon Mr. 
Macvey Napier, an Edinburgh Advocate, 
and the editor of that bulky specimen of pub- 
lishing enterprise, the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. Mr. Napier continued to be editor up 
to the time of his death, some eight or ten 
years ago. He was a man of tact and indus- 
try, though not of shining parts; the Review 
had received a powerful impulse when placed 
in his hands, and if it a little lost it during his 
management, it was no fault of his. The 
Edinburgh Review continued to be the organ 
of the Whigs, but then it was of the Whigs in 
power, not out of it. Its tone was more de- 
fensive than offensive ; its party from the be- 
siegers had become the besieged. The organ 
which had once been thought too liberal was 
now, for some, not liberal enough; and the 
ardent Radicals of the Bentham School, with 
Mr. JAmes MILL at their head, started The 
Westminster in rivalry. Still, on the whole, 
The Edinburgh waintained its pre-eminence. 
Though literature was not as it had been, and 
with the Reform Bill expired the series of 
works which, commencing with Childe Harolde 
and ending with the last of the Waverley 
Novels, had given such scope for critical power, 
the apparent loss was, perhaps, in reality a 
gain. ‘The articles more and more assumed 
the appearance of original essays, for which 
new books only served as a pretext. Macau- 
LAY often dismissed in a sentence the work 
whose title was prefixed to his article. Mr. 
GrorcGE Morr, then Professor of Belles Lettres 
in Edinburgh University, produced a charming 
series of articles on the classical literature of 
England, written in a style remarkable for 
flexibility and melody, and among which a 
paper on Sir Tuomas Brownkz stands out dis- 
tinctly in our memory. Philosophy found, in 
the pages of The Edinburgh, its profoundest 











British expositor, Sir Witi1am HamIL- 


| TON, now Professor of Logic at Edin- 





burgh, a man who, above all living men, is 
most deeply versed in the history of metaphy- 
sical thought, and who at present forms the 
centre of the literary and scientific circle which 
still survives at Edinburgh. Political economy, 
the progress of manufactures, social science 
generally, were handled by Mr. Macuttocu, 
the well-known economist and compiler, and 
who has been rewarded by a lucrative post in 
the Stationery Office for the zeal with which 
he laboured to prepare public opinion for a 
change in the commercial policy of the country. 
Finally, the rhetorical and vigorous pen of 
BrovuGHAM was still to be traced in many an 
article on history and politics, lashing his foes 
and defending his friends with unabated ardour. 

Literature has sometimes been called a re- 
public, where a fair field and no favour is open 
to all comers, and genius and talent win the 
day. Yet something of family influence may 
often be traced in its arrangements. The pre- 
sent editor of The Quarterly Review, Mr. 
LockKHART, is a son-in-law of Sir WALTER 
Scorr; the present editor of The Edinburgh 
Review, Mr. Empson, is a son-in-law of Lord 
Jerrrey. Sir Water Scorr was a foun- 
der of the one, and Lord Jerrrey of the 
other; so that the hereditary principle is to be 
traced even in Literature. Mr. Empson 
married Lord JerrReEy’s only child, and has 
long been a Professor in the Kast India Com- 
pany’s College, at Haileybury. Though not 
himself a powerful writer, he is admirably 
qualified for the post of editor, being a gentle- 
man of conciliatory and winning manners, 
and, as he possesses a large connexion in the 
highest literary circles, some of the best pens 
in England are co-operating in contribu- 
tions to the Review. If called on to name the 
characteristic feature of his editorship, we 
should say that he has given the Review a more 
solid, serious, and scholarly air than it wore in 
former years, which arises, probably, from the 
fact that his own pursuits have been those 
chiefly of philosophical speculation. Great 
attention has been paid to recent religious 
movements, especially to that of the Tracta- 
rians on the one hand, and, on the other, to 
that of the latitudinarian seceders from the 
Church, such as Messrs. Froupr, JoHN 
Henry NewMan, and Foxton. This de- 
scription of article has generally proceeded 
from the pen of Mr. Henry RoceErs, who, 
like the late Dr. Cooke Tay or, entered 
literary life under the auspices of Dr. 
WHAETLEY, the present Archbishop of 
Dublin, and whose memoir of EpmMuNpD 
Burkk&, prefixed to the ordinary edition of his 
collected works, may have long been familiar 
to those of our readers who are also readers of 
the great Irishman. A survey of the present 
contributors to The Edinburgh Review takes 
us into every sphere of intellectual life. That 
article on the Russian empire and its relations 
to Turkey, bearing the stamp of a thoughtful 
and genial traveller in the East, came from 
Mr. MoncxkTon MILNEs, who has thrown it 
carelessly off after one of his eclectic break- 
fasts, at which a bishop has been introduced 
for the first time in his life to a Chartist leader, 
and the Superior of a Protestant order of 
Sisters of Charity has been chatting with Miss 
HarRieT Martineau. ‘The lively charac- 
terization of the satirist CHURCHILL, and the 
criticism of King Arthur, which will delight 
the eager vanity of BuLwer, are from the 
chamber in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where Mr. 
Joun Forster, the editor of the Examiner, 
holds his levees of dramatists and authors, 
and hac an cnovuruging word foreach. And 
whose is this striking criticism on the strange 
novel of Shirley, which Miss Bronte has 
just sent from her father’s parsonage among 
the lonely Yorkshire moors? It is from the 
pen of Mr. G. H. Lewes, of The Leader, the 
biographer of philosophy, the novelist, histo- 
rian, dramatist, critic, one of the most genial 
and versatile of writers and companions, and 
of whom, when we come to the newspaper 
press, we shall have more to say. And then 
the Universities, English and Scotch, send 
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each its quota. Professor Sraxp1nG, of | arrival in our day has created even more sen- 
St. Andrew’s, wrote this survey of criticism on | sation than that produced by the visitor to 
SHakspere. Sir Witt1am Hamivton | whom we have referred. The dress of the 
of Edinburgh, writes no longer, but his place latter is stated to be “blue cloathes, lined 
is well supplied by Professor Dz MoreGan, of | with red, and scarlet stockings;” which, 
University College, in whose brawny style | however, his attendants had “ trouble enough 
ou trace his athletic and vigorous habits. | to get on and off, by reason of his awkward- 

e Professor was examined before the late | ness;” and the wearing of which appeared 
Commission on the British Museum, and gave | extremely uneasy to him. Concerning certain 
evidence strongly in favour of the new cata- | of his domestic habits, it was asserted that 
logue. No wonder, then, that this sturdy de- | “he can’t be brought to lie down a-bed, but 
fence of Mr. Panizzi in The Edinburgh is from | sits and sleeps in a corner of the room.” 





the pen of the Mathematician of University | This, however, was a pure matter of taste, and | 


College. And here, from Mr. Panizz1 him- | it was conjectured at the time that the habit 
self, is the product of elaborate research in | had been acquired from his having adopted 


that vast library, into the past aggressions of | this position as a security against wild beasts. | 


past Popes on this and other kingdoms. Two | Whether it was supposed that he still re- 
other professors who contribute to The Edin- | tained this uncomfortable custom, because he 
burgh, one from Cambridge and the other from | might fancy that he still occasionally saw wild 
Oxford, are Mr. VENABLEs, and Sir GEorRGE beasts about him, the journalists do not inform 
STEPHEN, late of the Colonial Office. Miss | us. Nevertheless, with all his want of refine- 
MARTINEAU declares that Deerbrook never | ment, the Fine Arts received encouragement 
met with fine appreciation until Mr. Vena- | from him, which was more than they did from 
BLES reviewed it. The religious world of | the Court, as the notice of him concludes by 
all denominations stands surprised at Sir | informing us that “he hath begun to sit for 
GeorGE’s papers on ecclesiastical biography, | his picture.” What particular gallery this 
and wonders who it can be that sympathises so 
keenly with, and paints so vividly, devotees the | record. 

most unlike—Francis Xavier and IGNatius The Wild boy taken last Winter in the Forest of 
Lorota—Isaac Taytor and WILLIAM | Hamelen, walking upon all fours, running up trees like 
Wiveerrorce! Do you ask who it is that in | a squirrel, and feeding upon grass and moss of trees, 
these material days still studies philosophy, | was last night carried into the drawing-room of St. 
and ventures to introduce Vicrok Cousin | James’s into the presence of the King, Royal Family, 
to the practical English public? It is Mr. | and many of the Nobility. He is supposed to be about 
MorELL, the historian of speculative philo- 
sophy, and whose large book on that topic | 
has recommended him to the notice of | 
Government, and procured him the honourable 
and congenial post of Inspector of Schools. 
See these two papers, which the thread of the 


have but very little idea of things. However, it was 


he had seen before), and the Princess giving him her 
glove, he tried to put it on his own hand, and seemed 
much pleased with a gold watch, which was held to 
strike in his ear. They have put him on blue cloathes 


bookbinder has brought into juxtaposition— | lined with red, and scarlet stockings; but have trouble | 
how unlike in subject, style, and authorship: | enough to get them on and off, by reason of his awk- | 
cne is a subtle and refined disquisition on | wardness, and the wearing of them seems extremely | 


TENNYSON, and KEAtTs, and SHELLEY. It | vneasy tohim. He can’t be brought to lie down a-bed, 
comes from the flower-decked boudoir of Mr. | but sits and sleeps in a corner of the room. From 
AUBREY DE VERE, a young Irish gentleman whence 'tis conjectured that he used to sleep in a tree 
of fortune, and a sweet and thoughtful poet. | tr sie eit as taken, ‘The report of his 
’ “y* . ' S82 ”% a r re g ce % a eo Ss 
The other, on some political topic of the day, | being hairy on his body is not true; fee. the hair 
savours strongly of Downing-street — Sir | of his head grows lower on his forehead than is com- 
Davip Dunpas, the Judge-Advocate, May! mon. We hear he is committed to the care of Dr. 


have written it, or Sir Dents LE Mar- | Arbuthnot, one of the King’s Physicians, in order to | 
CHANT, and — the Prime Minister | try whether he can be brought to the use of speech, and | 


himself deigned to glance at the proofs ! 

Such are some of the chief features of The | picture. 
Edinburgh Review and its contributors as they King Grorce the First, appears to have 
were and are. been something of a sportsman, though he 
Heropotus SMITH. 





zeal than success. Pheasant sporting in August 
will hardly, indeed, accord with the notions of 


HISTORICAL GLEANINGS OF THE | English sportsmen of the present day. 
sEORGIAN ERA, Windsor, August 25.—Yesterday the King, attended 
Reign of George the First, concluded. 1724—1727. by divers of the Nobility and Gentry, went again out 
a shooting in the Great Park and Forest, and had much 
diversion, having killed 2 brace and a-half of pheasants, 
and one brace and a-half of partridges. 








CHAPTER III. 


(Continued from page 221.) 





from either the Pretender or the Plague,— | afternoon. 
and who, like certain other court-visitors of | The loyalty of the Etonians seems to have 
this period, nearly as uncouth as himself, was | heen equal to that evinced in our day, and to 
a native of His Majesty’s German Dominions, | haye been similarly rewarded. : 
excited, at this time, the curiosity of the 
eg Eig 7 ro shag say og | Majesty, in taking the diversions of that Place, and 
e - —o passing through Eton, the young noblemen and gentle- | 
Hamelen, walking upon all fours, running UP | men of the school there, being about 400, put themselves 
trees like a squirrel, and feeding upon grass | in good order to salute him with their acclamations as 
and moss of trees.” Like other followers of | he passed by, which they perform’d so handsomely that 
His Majesty from Hanover, he appears to have | His Majesty sent one of the Lords attending him to | 
been much caressed by the King and Royal | desire they might play a week; and the same was | 
Family, and even in the presence of Royalty | readily granted. 
to have followed, without scruple, the manners One or two more anecdotes of this period | 
and customs of his native land, which, to His | which afford an insight into the domestic habits 
Majesty, with his strong partialities for what- | and manners of the King, and of the Court, 
ever was German, could not have been dis- | may be worth recording here. 
tasteful. The costume in which the illustrious| ‘The first of them presents the Princess of 
stranger figured as his court-uniform, would | Wa tes, afterwards Queen CaRoLing, in a very 
seem, from the description of it, to have been | amiable light, and confirms the character 
not altogether dissimilar from certain of the | which has always been given of hep. 
habiliments of a noted personage from abroad, | June 6, 1724.—When the courtiers went to pay their 
the emissary of a “foreign potentate,” whose 


September 5.—They write from Windsor that His | 











rare production adorned, History fails to | 


12 or 13 (some think 15) years old, and appears to | 


observed he took the most notice of His Majesty, (whom | 


made a sociable creature. He hath begun to sit for his | 


followed this diversion apparently with more | 


° Windsor, August 28.—Yesterday His Majesty went 
Tae arrival at court of 3 stranger from | out a shooting in the Forest, where he diverted himself | 
abroad,—of a very different character, indeed, | from 8 o'clock in the morning, ’till almost five in the | 


compliments to His Majesty on his birthday, one Eleanor 
‘ 


! 

| Stuart was placed on the way to the Palace, as an object 
of charity, and was relieved by great numbers. 

| Royal Highness stopped her chair, and discours’d her 
| with her wonted affability and condescension, and 
gave orders for money to be given her, having been 
often a benefactress to her before. Since the death of 
Jane Scrinnslaw, who died 3 or 4 years ago, aged 127, 
she is reckoned the oldest person living in this 
city, being 124 years of age last March. She was 
mother of 9 children when Charles Ist was beheaded, 
and kept 4 great draper’s shop at Kendal in Westmore- 
land; but her husband, who took part with the Royalists, 
was ruined in the civil Wars, and she is now a pensioner 
of the Parish of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields; and on Wednes- 
day last she was brought to court and presented to the 
| King, and His Majesty was pleased to order her a hand- 
| some donation. 


The following notice of the young Prince 
| Witxt1am, who will hereafter occupy a promi- 
| nent position in one part of this narrative, as 
| Duke of CumBERLAND, and which is from one 
of the journals of the 17th of April, 1724, will 
be read with interest. 


Last week, His Royal Highness the young Prince 
William, was entered a grenadier in the Earl of Albe- 
marle’s company in the second Regiment of foot guards, 
and being properly accoutred, appeared in the same at 
Leicester House. 


coupled with a satire against the English habit 
of copying French customs and fashions, and 
which has not even in our day become quite 
obsolete,—is contained in the London Journal, 
of the 30th of October, 1725. 


| rs 7 ~ 

| <A witty anecdote of the Queen of France, 
| 

| 


The Queen of France very much disliking the fashion 
of the French Ladies in exposing so much of their neck 
and breasts, and not caring directly to reprimand them 
for it, provided a large number of tippets, and gave one 
with her own hand to everybody that came to see her, 
begging them for her sake to wear it in the approaching 
cold season; and ’tis said that upon this encouragement, 
all the tippet makers about Town are hard at work, 
| well knowing that our British Ladies can't possibly keep 


| out off the French fashion. 

From the same source of information, we 
occasionally obtain reports of what is passing 
abroad, both as regards the Pretender and his 
allies, 

May 9, 1724.— The Chevalier has been observed of 
late to be very dogged, and snaps at almost every one 
that speaks to him, insomuch that ’tis to be feared he 
will fret himself into a consumption. It was observed 
that, when Mr. de Teuchin saluted him two days ago in 
| the square Navona, he turned his head the other way, 


| which made one of the French lacqueys say with a loud 
| langh, that “ his head wes turned.” We were wonder- 
ing indeed what could put him so out of humour with 
the abbot, but just now we are assured that the Che- 
valier has received the mortifying news from Paris that 
his adherents have lost all favour and countenance at 
that court, insomuch that the very Halberdiers scruple to 
| admit them to the presence chambers. ‘Tis certain the 
| Chevalier hal a better opinion of the Duke who is now 
| prime minister, and therefore no wonder that he is 
become all in a sudden so waspish to see that he treads 
exactly in the steps of the Duke of Orleans his whiggish 
Predecessor. 

Occasional notices of the exiled Bishop, are 
also obtained by the same means, 


May 9,1724—On Tuesday last Mr. Morrice and his 


| wife set out on their way for Paris, having leave from 


His Majesty to visit the late Bishop of Rochester. 
August 8.—We are advis’d from Paris that since Dr. 
Atterbury, late Bishop of Rochester's arrival in this 
city, he has pass‘d his time in examining the publick libra- 
ries, and other curiosities of that city; and that he has 
been visited by most of the members of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, by the famous Father Monfaucon, and 


| Abbé Vertot, and other personages of distinction and 


learning, who seem to pay hima more than ordinary 


| respect. 


(To be continued.) 





PHILOSOPHY. 


The Works of Plato. A new and liberal version, Vol. LV. 
By Georce Burces, M.A. London: Bohn. 





| Tuts fourth volume contains thirteen of the Dialogues, 





the Clitopho, and the Epistles. The translation is a 
lietral one, but as is usual with literal versions, the 
adherence to the letter is purchased at the sacrifice of 


| sone of the spirit, insomuch that we have great doubt 


whether what is called a free translation does not, upon 
the whole, Lest convey to the reader the meaning of the 
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author. 
minutely critical and correct, and his notes are ex- 
tremely valuable. To the student of Greek this work 
will be invaluable, for it will save him a vast amount 
of time and toil in turning over the leaves of a diction- 
ary, and introduce lim at once to the true meanings 
of the words. It forms a portion of Mr. Bohn’s cheap 
Classical Library, and therefore is easily procurable. 


SCIENCE. 





Cosmos: a Sketch of a Physical Description of the 
Universe. By A. von Humnoupr, Translated 
from the German by E. C. Orrr. Vol. 3. London: 
Bohn. 

Tuts third volume of a new translation of the famous 
Cosmos is chiefly devoted to astronomy. It is prece led 
by an historical review of the attempts that have been 
made with the object of considering the phenomena of 
the universe as an unity of nature, and then the author 
proceeds to state the special results of observations in 
the domain of Cosmical phenomena. It is a bold and 
graphic sketch of the present state of astronomical 
science, equalled in and descriptive power only 
by Sir Joun Henscnec’s Treatise on Astronomy. 


interest 


Mr. Burces is painstaking, learned, and 


manner of life is equally revealed to us. We 
are familiar with every bit of furniture in his 
house—with his garden, and shrubs, and 


| flowers, and with every one of his friends and 


companions. He is an artist with wonderful 
versatility of talent. He is able to make a 
speaking and living likeness, not only of him- 
self, which he does unconsciously, but of every 
person who comes in contact with him, and 
whom he transfers to paper by pen and ink as 
perfectly as ever artists painted the image of a 
man upon canvas, It is in this that his excel- 
lence consists: here is the secret charm of his 
correspondence. He is a portrait painter in 
words ; he presents to us a whole gallery of his 
contemporaries, and himself moving among 
them, distinct and individualized, It is like a 
revival of the past. 

We have said that Horacr Watroxr was 
not a great man, although he will be remem- 
bered when many a great man is forgotten. 
But then he never pretends to be great. This 
is another of the charms of his correspondence ; 


| it is thoroughly unaffected; that which he 


Mechanical Inventions and Suggestions on Land and | 


Water Locomotion, Tooth Machinery, gc. By LEwIs 
GomPERtz, Es London: Horrell. 


a great number of ingenious inven- 


| 
A FULL account of 
tions by 

} 


Mr. Gomrertz, in an extraordinary range of 


subjects, including carriage wheels, railway carriages, | 


rial locomotion, crutches for cripples, paddle wheels, 
pumps, suggestions for cure of apoplexy, wall bricks, 
pegs for violins, ladd if 





ars, manifold letter-writers, watches 
and clocks, drying linen, armour for mine horses, a 
plan to identify streets and houses, and hints to carmen. 
Such a versatile genius as this ought not to remain in 
obscurity, and his volume really deserves eucourage- 
ment, and will give some useful hints to those who have 
mechanical tastes. 

The Decimal Syste m as applied to the Coinage and 
Weights and Measures of Great Britain. sy 
Henry Taytor. 4th London: 


bridge. pp. 76. 


edition. Groom- 
Aw earnest pleading for the adoption of the decimal 
system, accompanied with a definite plan for the pur- 
pose. Public opinion is evidently fast veering towards 
this most desirable consummation, and Mr. TAyLor’s 
olume will help the process. 








BIOGRAPHY. 

The Correspondence of Horace Walpole, Earl 
of Orford and the Rev. William Mason. 
Now first published from the original MS. 
Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. J. Mirvrorp. 
In 2 vols. London: Bentley. 

WHueEREFoRrE is it that we never weary of The 

Correspodence of Horace Walpole ? Continually 

new batches of it are given to the world, and, 

in diving among the papers of his contempora- 
ries, stray letters are brought up and read as 
eagerly as if the world did not already possess 

a vast heap of them. What are the qualities 

that have thus recommended the most careless 

effusions of a man who had no elements of 
greatness in him to the regards of posterity, 


usually esteemed the nicest tribunal by which 





thinks and feels, or imagines he feels, he 
says. 

And he has a most pleasant manner of ex- 
pressing himself. Never is he heavy, or 
prosy, or dry. He invests the most common- 
place topics with the charm of novelty, simply 
by the style of his discourse. Good sense is at 
the bottom, but a refined and cultivated intel- 
lect has surrounded it with so much that is 
ornamental, that often we are receiving wisdom 
when we imagine we are only enjoying wit. 

The Correspondence in these volumes ranges 
over a considerable period—from 1771 to 
1784, between the 50th and the 65th year of 
Horace WaAtprotr’s life, when the natural in- 
firmities of age were aggravated by the mar- 
tyrdom of the gout, and when, retired from the 
cares of business, he was enabled to reflect 
upon the past, and to collect the results of his 
experience of life as it then was in courts and 
political circles. The philosophy which flowed 
from this experience, coloured, as doubtless it 
was, by the ill-humour inseparable from pain- 
ful disease, is not that which we would commend 
to the reader as true, but it has this value, 
that it is one side of the question: his facts, at 
all events, are to be taken into account, in 
forming our own philosophy, and his experience 
is the testimony of one who had enjoyed a 





vast and varied range of observation, with the | 


| possession of peculiar faculties for the art of | 


seeing. 


Such a work as this, so miscellaneous in its | ‘ 7 : , 
ing to nine hours’ sermons delivered :— 


topics, affords an indefinite amount of material 
for extract, and of that kind which is peculiarly 
adapted for the columns of a literary journal, 
because each is interesting in itself, apart from 
its context. We shall not attempt any order 
of succession, but present to our readers, with- 
out further introduction, such as, of those we 
had marked, may appear to be, in themselves, 
the most amusing and the most worthy speci- 
mens of the peculiar characteristics of the 


| ° e ° 
| writer, an object that should always be the aim 


worth may be tried ? Certain it is that, with- | 
out some latent charm, felt if not perceived, | 


this correspondence could not have attained the 
popularity it enjoys, and it may not bea useless 
task to endeavour to trace the sources of this 
influence, 

It appears to us to arise from the very faith- 


ful reflection, in his letters, of the character of | 


the man. ‘They make us his friends and com- 
panions; we form an intimate acquaintance 
with him; we know him thoroughly; we are 
introduced to his real character, see him behind 
the scenes of life, share his mirth, sympathise 
with his sorrows and vexations, think with him, 
and feel with him. There is no difficulty in 
distinctly painting him to the mind’s eye. 
Before you have perused a volume of his 
letters, you have the most accurate conception 
of him—not a shadowy, changeful, dimly-out- 
lined shape, but a man of flesh and blood, with 
the whims and weaknesses, as well as the vir- 
tues and fortitudes, of aman. And his whole 


| dedicating a new poem to me. 


in the notices of the new books which it is the 
business of a Literary Journal to introduce to 
jts readers : 


HORACE WALPOLE, BY HIMSELF. 
Mr. Jerningham has just desired my consent to his 


1 I remonstrated, and 


| advised him to Augustus, the patron supreme; he would 
| not be said nay, and modesty, as it always does when 


| folks are pressing, submitted; but it was to be a 


| homage to my /iterary merit. 
| | was downright rude. 
| have none. 


Sir, says I, literary merit I 
Literary merit will be interpreted, learning, 
science, and the Lord knows what, that I have not a 
grain of. I have forgot half my Latin, and all my 
Greek. I never could learn mathematics; never had 
patience for natural philosophy or chess; I have read 
divinity, which taught me that no two persons agree, 
and metaphysics, which nobody understands; and, con- 
sequently, I am little the wiser for either. I know a 
little modern history of France and England, which | 
those who wrote did not know; and a good deal of 
genealogy, which could not be true unless it were | 
written by every mother in every family. If I have | 


Oh! that was too much, | 


sense, not learning. I value my writings very little, 
and many others value them still less, which it would 
be very unreasonable in me to resent, since nobody for- 
gets them so soon as myself, and, therefore, dear sir, 
&e. Well; he has consented, and I hope: from his 
example, I never shall be called the learned author 
again, as I have been by magazines, when magazines 
were so cruel as to wish me well. I should not have 
said, my pen is my witness, half so much of myself, if I 
had had anything else to say. 


Here is a very amusing account of the pro- 
duction of an Irish person, named Stratrorp, 
whose vanity had been fostered by the injudi- 
cious patronage of CuMBERLAND: 


AN IRISHMAN’S TRAGEDY. 


The Bishop-Count of Bristol, whom I met t’other 
night at Mrs. Delany's, desired to send me a play, that 
he confessed he thought equal to the noblest flights of 
Shakspeare. Such an honour was not to be refused. 
Arrived the thickest of quartos, full as the egg of an 
ostrich, with great diffieulty I got through it in two 
days. It is on the story of Lord Russel. John Lilburne 
himself could not have more whig-zeal. The style, 
extremely deficient in grammar, is flogged up to more 
extravagant rants than Statius’s or Claudian’s, with a 
due proportion of tumbles into the kennel. The devils 
and damnation supply every curse with brimstone, and 


| hell’s sublime is coupled with Newgate, St. James’s and 


Stock’s market, every scene is detached, and each as 
long as an act; and every one might be omitted without 
interrupting the action, for plét or conduct there is none. 
Jefferies and Father Petre open the drama, and scourge 
one another up to the blackest pitch of iniquity. They 
are relieved by Algernon Sidney and Lord Howard; the 
first rants like a madman and damns the other to the 
pit of hell. Lady Russel is not a whit less termagant. 
The good Earl of Bedford on the contrary is as patient 
as Job, and forgets the danger of his son to listen to the 
pathetic narrative of his old steward, whose wife had 
been Lord Russel's nurse and died at seeing him sent to 
the Tower. The second act begins and never ends with 
Lord Bedford’s visit to Newgate, where he gives money 
to the jailor for leave to see hisson. The jailor chouses 
him, calls himself Emperor of Newgate, and promises 
to support his tyranny by every act of royal tyranny: 
compares himself to Salmoneous, and talks of Nabobs, 
Stock’s alley, and Whitfield. Lord Russel comes to 
the grate, gives more money equally in vain. At last 
the monarch-jailor demands 1000/., Russel promises it: 
the jailor tenders a promissory note. Lord Russel takes 
it to sign and finds it stipulates 7,000/., and so on. 
King Charles and the Duke of York enter, quarrel about 
religion, but agree on cutting Lord Essex’s throat, with 
many such pathetic amenities. The last act contains 
the whole trial verbatim, with the pleadings of the 
Attorney and Solicitor Generals; Tillotson and Burnet 
are called to the prisoner’s character,—in vain,—he is 
condemned. Lord Bedford falls at the King’s feet beg- 
ging his son’s life, the King tells him he teazes him to 
death, and-that he had rather be still in Scotland listen- 


Through the funnel 
Of noses lengthened down into proboscis. 





This is the only flower I could retain of so dainty a 
garland; the piece concludes with Lady Russel’s swoon- 
ing on hearing the two strokes of the axe. Now you 
are a little acquainted with our second Shakespeare! Be 
assured that I have neither exaggerated in the character 


| given, nor in the account of this tedious but very divert- 


ing Tragedy. 

There are few of our great authors of whom 
such scanty personal reminiscences are pre- 
served as of Grspon. We find some scattered 
notices of him among this correspondence, 
which, thrown together, will read with in- 
terest : 

RECOLLECTIONS OF GIBBON. 

The lost sheep is found; but I have more joy in one 

just person than in ninety and nine sinners that do not 


| repent; in short, the renegade Gibbon is returned to 


me, after ten or eleven weeks, and pleads having been 
five of them at Bath. I immediately forgave even his 
return; yet pray do not imagine that I write to an- 


| nounce this recovery; no, it is to impart what he told 


me. He says that somebody asked Johnson if he was 

not afraid that you would resent the freedoms he has 

taken with Gray. “No, no, Sir, Mr. Mason does not like 

rough handling.” 
* * * 

You will be diverted to hear that Mr. Gibbon has 
quarrelled with me. He leut me his second volume in 
the middle of November. I returned it with a most 
civil panegyric. He came for more incense. I gave it, 
but alas! with too much sincerity I added,—“ Mr. 
Gibbon, I am sorry you should have pitched on so dis- 


written anything tolerable, it was to show I had common | gusting a subject as the Constantinopolitan History. 
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semi-Pelagians; and there is such a strange contrast 


There is so much of the Arians and Eunomians, and | But what disgusts me most, i 
ters are very low, and aim at low kumour, not one of 


, that though the charac- 


between Roman and Gothic manners, and so little har- | them says a sentence that is natural or marks any cha- 


mony between a Consul Sabinus and a Ricimer, Duke of 
the Palace, that though you have written the story as 
well as it could be written, I fear few will have patience 
to read it.” He coloured; all his round features squeezed 
themselves into sharp angles; he screwed up his button- 
mouth, and 1 rapping his snuff-box, said, “It had never 


| 


been put together before,"—so well he meant to add— | 


but gulped it. He meant so well certainly, for Tille- 
mont, whom he quotes in every page, has done the very 
thing. Well, from that hour to this I have never seen 
him, “though | he used to call once or twice a-week; nor 
has sent me the third volume as he promised. I well 
knew his vanity, even about his ridiculous face and 
it he had too much sense to avow it 
so palpably. History is admirably written, espe- 
cially in the characters of Julian and Athanasius, in 
both which he has piqued himself on im partic lity—but 
the style is far less sedulously enamelled than the first 
volume, and there is flattery to the Scots that would 
choak anything bat Scots, who can gobble feathers as 
readily as thistles. David Hume and Adam Smith are 
legislators and sages, but the homage is intended for his 
patron, Lord Li borongh,— so much for literature 
und its fops! 





person, but the 








Here is 

WALPOLE ON SHERIDAN. 
but not having seen it, 
it appeared won- 


I have read Sheridan's Critic, 
for they say it is admirably acted, 
drously flat and old, and a poor imitation; it m: 
fear I shall not be lwith the S¢ hool for 
Scandal, on read misawits . . . 
Apropos to the theatre, I have read the School for 
Scandal : it is rapid and lively, but it is far from con- 
taining the wit I expected from seeing it acted. 






sv much charm 








ras [ was whi 





Now for some 
SCENES FROM LIFE. 
About ten d 
presented hers« 
young woman, why do you leave 
she said she could not support th 
her lady never went bed till three or four in the 
morning. “ Bless me child, said I, why you tell me 
you live with a Bishop's wife, I never hear 
North gamed or raked so late.” “No sir,” said she, 
but she is three hours undressing.’ Upon my word, the 
edifice that takes three hours to demolish, must at least 


t 
be donble the time in fabricating! would not you for 


ays ago I wanted a housemaid, and one 





if very well recommended; I said, “ but 
your present place? ’ 
> hours she kept, that 


y 
] 





Pyramid and distribution of the materials? Do not 
mention this, for I did not take the girl and she still 


assist at the daily and nightly revolutions of Babel. 





i 
ISt 


racter at all, It is set up in opposition to sentimental 
comedy, and is as bad as the worst of them. Garrick 
would not act it, but bought himself off by a poor 
prologue. 

ON THE ACTORS. 

I have been to see Elfrida ;—don’t think it was out of 
revenge, though it is wretchedly acted, and worse set to 
music. The virgins were so inarticulate, that I should 
have understood them as well if they had sung choruses 
of Sophocles. Orgar had a broad Irish accent; I thought 
the first virgin, who is a lusty virago, called Miss 
Miller, would have knocked him down, and I hoped she 
would. Edgar stared at his own crown, and seemed to 
| fear it would tumble off. For Mi ss Catley, she looked 
So impudent and was so big with child, you would have 
imagined she had been singing the blac k joke, only that 





Smith did 


sche. 
Ud 





she would then have been more intelli 
not play Athelwold ill; Mrs. Hartley is made for th 
part, if beauty and figure could suffice for what you 
write, but she has no one symptom of geni Still 

was very affecting, and does admirably for the stage 
2 i to my 


t 
it 








under all these disadvantages. The tears « 
streamed down the Ducl 





hmond’s 





eyes, and 


| lovely cheeks. 


Ss me | 


we should forget that he was at Coxhe 


that Mrs. | 


| he ever coloured. 


} Sea, so free and natural that 


ON THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


You know, I suppose, that the Royal Academy at 
Somerset Honse is opened. It is quite a Roman palace, 
ind finished in perfect taste as well as boun lless expense. 


It would have been a glorious apparition at the conclu- 


sion of the great war; now it is an insult on our poverty 
and degradation. There is a sign-post, by West, of His 
Majesty, holding the memorial of his late cam le 







French fleet was in Plymouth Sound. By v | 
of loyalty it happened I do not know, “lhe there 

a picture of Mrs. Wright modelling the head of Charles 
the First, and their Maj Gains- 
borough has five landscapes there, of whieh one espe- 
cially is worthy of any collection, a" é painter 
that ever existed. F ; Exhibition 
is much inferior to last year’s; nobody shines 3 th ere but 
Sir Joshua and Gainsborough. The head of the former's 
Dido is very fine—I do not admire the rest of ‘the pies 

His Lord Richard Cavendish is bold and stronger thai 
The picture of my three nieces is 
Gainsborough we two pieces with land and 
k for fear of 


thy + 


sties contemplating it. 














charming. 





Y 
ps 





o . . ‘ . | being splashed. The back a of the Academy is 
once sit up till morning to see the destruction of the | 


On Tuesday I supped after th sas Mrs. Meynel’s | 





ashionable cor y, which, take 





with a set of é 
notice, I very seldom do now, as I certainly am not of 
the age to mix often with young people. Lay Melbourne 
was standing be ro e the fire, aud adjusting her feather: 
in the glass, ss , “Lord! tl ay the 
blow up: th be very comi 
Lady Br going to the Ducl 
here at T'wi Park on Thursday 
often do, we by a single horseman wit 
yards of the Parl She lost a trifle, 
guineas; but I had the presence of mind before I let 
down tke glass to take out my watch ai 
my waist : 
believe he declared himself much oblig 
off his hat, wished us good night, and I 


| 
soon have leave to raise a regiment. 
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s 
! 
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stocks wil 








ss of Montrose 





c-gate, 















oat under my arm. The gentleman, for so I 





Here are some specimens of Watro.n’s 
criticism : 


ON THE AUTHORS OF HIS TIME. 


What a figure will this, our 
Garrick’s prologues, ir W. Cham- 
bers’s gardenin; g Dr. Nowel’s sermon, Whittington and 
his Cat, Sir Jolin Dalrymple’s history and the life of 
hat a brary of poetry, taste, good sense, 


Henry Il. W 
iteful 





e} ilogues and verses, 






Shebear! indolent 
Goldsmith! how 





veracity, and 
Smollett! trifling 
little have t 

which all 





hey 


ed and rewarded 





es are encourag 





» | ago, when you are to suppose they were you 


Augustan age make; | 


sory of a peri od in 


} 


Guthrie buried his mighty genius in a and 
Mallet died of his first effusions of his loy ilty. The | 
retrospect | ne melaneholy, but O ian has 


’aradise once more lost, we should 





appeared, : 
not want an E 





STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 

Dr. Goldsmith las written a 
lowest of all farces, + is not 
though very vulg t the execution. ; 
to no moral, no edificn ition of any k ind—the situations, 
however, are well imagined, and make one launch in spite 
of the grossness of the dialogue, the forced witticisms, 
and total improbability of the whole plan and conduct. 








| literature obsole 


think almost as little of 








handsome, but like the other to the street, the members 


are so heavy that one cannot ote back enough to see 





y proportion, unless in a barge moored in the 
middle of the 





hames, 
Now let us string together some of 
WALPOLE’S MOTS: 
An EnGutso SumMER.—The sun seems to be the 
only prince that is generous, and sticks by us in our 
distress. People of all ages call it an fashioned 


summer, such as we used to have ten or eeents years 





three scores, do not ren 


years. Jt is Ital 


do not haggle about my 


any such summer these 





green gown. 


Avtuors.—Auth 
d I 
* abe e tells me it was all for those of 





, or near my own time. The friends I have lost 

find, more than half the public to me. It is as 

to write for young people, as to talk to them; I 
a I 


perceive, meant anything about them in what I 


have written, and cannot commence an acquaintance 
with them in print. 
Jean Jacques is certainly dead as well as Voltaire 
Poor C have 

Avuruors AND LAwyers.—I am neither 
of bein; kseller. My 


have many reasons for think- 


| 


ashamed 





mother’s fa 





r myself a worse n none for t cing myself 
ter: consequently I shall never blush at doing any- 
thing he did. I print much 
love my trade, and hope I am not one of t 
undese rving of all objects, printers and booksel 
whom I confess you lash with justice. In short, I hay 
no notion of poor Mr. ( , 
iny talents 
a shop, and sell any of my own w 
100d, whether | I 









wray’s delica 


as orators and senators do, | 





me a livelil 


+ ] 1] 
tempted to seli my 
cavenger—bu 


t 
Lonpon.—I 


| Mysteries, the a 1 
as poor as the nabobs are ¢ y | 
earth, but coats ani waistcoats; as fo wt the women, they 
their petticoats as the men do. 











We are to have my Lord Chesterfield’s works, and 1 
Lord Lyttleton’s works, which will not much reanimate 
he age, he Saturnia regna. 

VoLTAIRE ON SHAKSPEARE. —Voltaire has latels 
written a letter agent Shakspeare (0 
new paltry translation, whicl l 
raculous powers), and it is as dow 











as an apple-woman would utter if you overturned | 

wheelbarrow, poor old wretch! how envy disgraces th 

brightest talents! how Gray adored Shakspeare! Part- 
ridge the Ahnana k maker, perhaps, was ji 
Isaac Newton. Dr. Goldsmith told me 
are be ut Goldsmith was an idi t 
a fit of parts. It hurts one when a real genius 
Itaire can feel more spite t limi n, thoug! 
I am persuaded that his rancour is grounded on his con- 


scious feriority. I wish would lash thi 









scorpion a little, and teach him awe of English poets 

We have seen his sketch of liis own 
on one occasion; on two otl 
thus, with seeming sincerity : 


I will not quarrel with you about what you say o 


Whether I have it, or have lit, I neither 











cnow nor care. It was none of 1 

1} i am guilty a muvee having imy 

of v it to very trifling uses. Whatever i 
is vit ith my spirits, or } weed off 1 

W I bey the las? 105 © itience, 
better possession. But I am seriously hurt v 


two words at the conclusion of your | 





















Jesus! my dear Sir, to me, and fro yon, perject respect 
on what grounds, on what title? —wh therein me 
respec table? To |] l res 
in so foolish a m ‘ table? 
to have done 1 it is sews thy 
not to have done as much go s | s this 
] espect from so good a man 1 are? have I 
t ven my ruling passion, t itive I ca 
it, pri t hear 1 nfession ; 
I had 1 have t vil 
than t Be n 
wit cept tl | f vi 
preferab S, Ie } ‘ iort- 
able insolence, sl t ted > 
moment I die: so far am I from thinki | t 
that suffering virtue without a future reward, would of 
all conditions be the most j are none, 
or few real evils, lhe ¢ ty 
virtue makes ever y t al 
Penury itself may ( 
a man for his virtue, by that ] yt ( ne al 

a king. Pray, thet 




















t i e+ 
f that I should be 1 re , 
such a W tue that pra dersta 
1? + 
t my eyes ll V 
¢ 1 not 2 of wand j 
it see il ¢ whe with i } i 
( s n to you y confessor, do i 
ive me from compliments, and bles— 
there Ia 1 not | I y < - 
+ + + + } ? vee 
V THaC tuabt wretcned ray i I i |} i A 
¢ f my little fa iy os | with- 
tn nam though 1 v se t 1 
] hed + | 
) . Dave I tisil i ul i 
at 2 hint of 7 ‘ 7 
Cau dS oat eb ib VU tua ’ 
my literery re] n. 
A few seattered facetiz will pleasant n 
h 
‘ . ‘ 
clude this notice ; 
I D NORTH 
On 7T | in tl Hou of ¢ 
opp e to the Lreas - ch; s | 
my} mu have taken your pia Yes 
better ’ i t t 
t] of Rich- 





SELWYN ON THE FALL OF I » NORTH 
G ¢ Selw lan « ¢ cht 
Ss bodv at White’s missing Keene and Williams, I 


e 





where they were? “ Setting up 


rom 
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THE CRITIC. 


[June 1, 














with the corpse, I suppose,” said Selwyn. This was 
quite in character for him, who has been joked with for 
loving to see executions and dead bodies. 


FOOTE. 
If you satisfy me, I will tell you the following bon | 
mot of Foote, but be sure you don’t read what follows 
till you have obeyed my commands. Foote was at 
Paris in October, when Dr. Murray was, who admiring 
or dreading his wit (for commentators dispute on the 
true reading), often invited him to dinner with his 
nephew. The ambassador produced a very small bottle 
of Tokay, and dispensed it in very small glasses. The 
uncle, to prove how precious every drop, said it was of 
the most exquisite growth, and very old. Foote, taking 
up the diminutive glass, and examining it, replied, “ it 
is very little of its age.” Return me my story if you 
don’t perform the conditions. 





} 
} 
MASON. 

When the M. de Bouille had retaken St. Eustatia, I 
said “ Alas ! I have lived to see the day when French 
Bouillie is better than English roast beef.” 

A BON MOT. 

Last week, at Princess Amelia's (another of my courts 
in miniature), Lady Margaret Compton said she was as 
poor as Job. “I wonder,” said Lady Barrymore, “ why 
people only say as poor as Job, and never as rich, for 
in one part of his life he had great riches.” “ Yes,” 
said I “ Madam, but then they pronounce his name dif- 
ferently, and call him Jobb.” 


LADY CRAVEN’S COMEDY. 

There has been such an uncommon event, that I 
must give you an account of it, as it relates to the 
Republic of poetry, of which you are president, and to 
the Aristocracy of noble authors, to whom I am gen- 
tleman usher. Lady Craven’s comedy, called The 
Miniature Picture, whick she acted herself with a 
genteel set at her own house in the country, has been 
played at Drury Lane. The chief singularity was that 
she went to it herself the second night, in form; sat in 
the middle of the front row of the stage box, much 
dressed, with a profusion of white bugles and plumes to 
receive the public homage due to her sex and loveliness. 
The Duchess of Richmond, Lady Harcourt, Lady Edge- 
cumbe, Lady <Ailesbury, Mrs. Damer, Lord Craven, 
General Conway, Colonel O'Hara, Mr. Lennox, and I 
were with her. It was amazing to see so young a 
woman entirely possess herself; but there is such an 
integrity and frankness in her consciousness of her own 





beauty and talents, that she speaks of them with a 
naivete as if she had no property in them, but only 
wore them as gifts of the Gods. Lord Craven, on the 
contrary, was quite agitated by his fondness for her, 
and with impatience at the bad performance of the 
actors, which was wretched indeed, yet the address of 
the plot, which is the chief merit of the piece, and some 
lively pencilling, carried it off very well, though Parsons 
murdered the Scotch Lord, and Mrs. Robinson (who is 
supposed to be the favourite of the Prince of Wales) 
thought on nothing but herown charms, or him. There 
is a very good, though endless, prologue written by 
Sheridan, and spoken in perfection by King, which was 
encored (an entire novelty) the first night; and an 
epilogue that I liked still better, and which was full as 
well delivered by Mrs. Abington, written by Mr. Jeky], 
the audience, though very civil, missed a fair oppor- 
tunity of being gallant, for in one of those — logues, I 
forget which, the noble authoress was mentioned, and 
they did not applaud as they ought to have done ex- 
ceedingly when she condescended to avow her pretty 
child, and was there looking so very pretty. I could not 
help thinking to myself how many deaths Lady Har- 
court would have suffered rather than encounter such 
an exhibition. Yet Lady Craven's tranquillity had 
nothing displeasing, it was only the ease that conscious 
pre-eminence bestows on sovereigns, whether their 
empire consists in power or beauty. It was the as- 
cendant of Millamont and Lady Betty Modish and 





William Penn. An Historical Biography. 
With an extra chapter on the Macaulay 
Charges. By Witu1am Hepwortu Dixon, 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1851. 


Tue time has long gone by when there existed 
in the nation any large or important party 
disposed to remember with sorrow or with 
anger the Revolution of 1688, and to cast a 
slur on the chief personages who effected that 
important change in the History of England. 
Whether the execution of Cuarres I. was 
justifiable or not, is still a favourite theme of 
the debating societies. In spite of the vigorous 
attempts that have been made to clear and to 
glorify the memory of Oxtver CromweELt, he 
is still, by many moderate persons, considered 
to have been a hypocrite and a tyrant. To a 
stirring party in the English Church of to-day 


| Archbishop Laup is a martyr and a canonized 


saint. But, except among professedly Roman 
Catholic historians, James II. has no defenders, 
and his career noadmirers. The Conservative, 
not less than the Liberal, agrees to repudiate 
him. The text-book of Modern Conservatism 
is Burxe’s Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion. Yet, as all who have read that masterly 
work must remember, its main argument is 
ushered in by a glowing panegyric on the 
principles and the details of the Revolution of 
1688, as a model of political innovation. And 
when a recent event threatened us for a 
moment with the faint shadow of the catas- 
trophe in which James II, sought to involve 
his country, it was by the representatives of 
the party which a century and a-half ago 
advocated the divine right of kings, and 
which looked with suspicion on the accession 
of a Dutch Calvinist to the throne of these 


| realms, that what will be long remembered as 


the “ Papal Aggression” was most indignantl 

and energetically met. We believe that it is 
to this all but unanimity in the public mind 
that is partly to be ascribed the complete and 
unquestioned success of Mr. Macautay’s 
History of England. That vigorous and 
brilliant style, that page affluent in interesting 
detail respecting every sphere of English life, 
from the Soak stairs of the court to the garret 
of Grub-street and the peasant’s hut, would 
have given to any work a certain degree of 
success. But the nearly universal approbation 
bestowed on the spirit and tendency of a 
history from the pen of a professed partizan, 
and dealing with a once fiercely-controverted 
period, is significant of great intellectual 
changes, and marks an era in the history of 
public opinion. Here and there a critic of 
the Dryasdust school carped at a statement or 
threw doubt upon a reference. But Mr. 
Macavutay’s leading views of events and cha- 
racters—of the Commonwealth, the Restora- 
tion, and the Revolution; his portraits of 
Cuartes II., James and Wri11AM of Orange, 
of Hantrax, Somers, Drypen, Bunyan, 
indeed of all the noted personages of the era, 
were, with one exception, allowed to pass un- 
challenged. The one exception was WILLIAM 
Penn. In the course of his researches, Mr. 
Macavtay’s suspicions respecting the Quaker 


| Hero had no doubt been excited by the strange 


combination which one portion of his career 
presents,—the leader of a persecuted sect, and 
the favourite of a persecuting monarch, the 


Indamore; and it was tempered by her infinite good | denier of all external authority, political and 


; 
nature, which made her make excuses for the actors, 


instead of being provoked at them. 





CHARLES FOX AND HIS FRIENDS. 

T’other night, at Brooks’, the conversation turned on | 
Lord Falkland; Fitzpatrick said he was a very weak | 
man, and owed his fame to Lord Clarendon’s partiality, | 
Charles Fox was sitting in a deep reverie, with his | 
knife in his hand. 


might describe Charles meditating on his ruin of his 


religious, and the promoter of the designs of 
a kingly disciple of Ienativs Loyora! Yet, 


| as Penn had united the suffrages of persons as 
| opposite as the poles, since VortTarre and 


CrarKson, the French sceptics of the 
eighteenth century and the followers of 
Grorce Fox had joined to do him honour, it 


“There,” continued Fitzpatrick, “I | W@8 with unusual caution and diffidence that 


Mr. Macautay himself ventured to state the 


country, ingeminating the words, peace ! peace! and | doubts which had been forced on him as to 


ready to plunge the knife in his own bosom.” “ Yes,” | Psnn’s unqualified greatness. 


He gave him 


rejoined Hare, in the same ironic dolorous tone, “and | credit for some good qualities, but hinted an 
he would have done so, but happening to look on the | opinion that Penn was essentially a weak- 


handle of the knife, he saw it was sil 
his pc cket.” 








"er. and it in | . . . . 
ver, and put it in | minded, undiscerning, and pliable person, who 


allowed earnest convictions to be overpowered | 


| by the blandishments of a king, and was the 





easy dupe of any knave. Besides this general 
criticism, Mr, Macavray brought against 
Penn specific accusations, charging him with 
acts, especially with one act, which would have 
disgraced a mere man of the world. At this 
unexpected assault on their hero and apostle, 
even that now phlegmatic body, the Society of 
Friends, was deeply agitated. An angry cor- 
respondence (in which Mr. Macautay took no 
part), ensued in the columns of some of our 
contemporaries. C1iarkson’s dull and feeble, 
but honest and well-meaning, biography of 
Penn was forthwith reprinted, and simul- 
taneously with it there appeared, in the form 
of a pamphlet, an answer to Mr. Macavray, 
from the pen of Mr. Wittram Epwarp 
Forster, a Yorkshire manufacturer, and 
whose family has long taken high rank in the 
Society of Priends. It was, however, more to 
the specific charges than to Mr. Macautay’s 
general view of Pernn’s character that Mr. 
Forster addressed himself in his brief reply, 
and Mr. Drxon’s present volume is meant to 
be a full and ample refutation of both. In a 
copious biography of Penn, he ascribes to him 
a character which would have done honour to 
an ancient saint, while in a separate chapter at 
the close of the work he examines in detail 
the several acts of meanness and. truckling 
imputed to the Quaker hero by the Whig 
historian. 

Mr. Drxon is already favourably known to 
the philanthropic portion of the reading public, 
by a biography of the celebrated Joun 
Howarp, written in a style of great smartness 
and vivacity, although defaced by something of 
that hyperbole, exaggeration, and self-conceit 
which characterize, we fear, too many of our 
younger writers, among whem, in point of 
enterprise and talent, Mr. Dixon oecupies an 
honourable place. But to write a biography 
of Howarp is one thing, to write a life of 
Penn another. Howarp’s life, excellent and 
beneficent though it was, tasks the industry 
much more than the intellect of the narrator, 
It was spent exclusively in a simple and un- 
intermitting round of prison-visiting, and did 
not intersect, so to speak, any of the great 
— or religious movements of his. age. 

ENN’S career, on the other hand, is intimately 
blended with the growth of that very curious 
phenomenon the Quakerism of the seventeenth 
century. He took at one time an active share 
in forwarding the designs of ALGERNON 
Srpney, and of what we should call the 
“liberal party” of that day. By a sudden 
transition, we find him next a favourite of 
James II, and an important agent in the 
transactions which led in 1688 to.a change 
in the dynasty occupying the British Throne. 
Further, his colonization of Pennsylvania, and 
the form of government which he bestowed 
upon that state, connect themselves with deep 
questions of political and social economy. 

ow, Mr. Drxon’s, we freely confess, is a very 
lively and entertaining volume. It is entitled 
to a still higher praise; it displays much 
assiduous research in a variety of quarters, 
eae and manuscript, which has thrown 
ight on many minute but interesting: points in 
the history of the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. But, nevertheless, we cannot think 
that his delineation of Penn is a successful 
one. He wants the philosophic impartiality 
which is a primary duty in the biographer of 
such aman. In his zeal for the philanthropic 
and liberal notions current at the present day, 
Mr. Dixon has winked at faults in his hero 
which are flagrant as the sun at noon. From 
first to last, his biography is a heated, it may 
be a sincere, panegyric,—nearly the worst 
form which biography can assume. What we 
require from the writer of a life of a person 
like Penn, prominently active in so interesting 
and complex a period, are discrimination, re- 
flection, and sagacity. To measure swords 
with Mr. Macavtay is a high attempt, and we 
could wish that Mr. Dixon had a better 
cause to defend, and greater skill at his 
weapon. A careful perusal of his book has 
convinced us that, although Mr. Macautay 
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may have made a slip or two, if the brilliant 
historian has erred in his estimate of Pxnn, it 
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Guli’s father-in-law, Ellwood had owed his introduction 
to his great master, of whose urbane and gentle man- 
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| been greatly extolled, perhaps with much less 
| reason than is generally supposed: In the 


is in rating him too highly rather than the | first place, it turns out that he did not love by | ners he has left so touching an account; and when the 


reverse. 

Penn’s father was a jovial, ambitious, and 
unprincipled sailor “ of fortune,’’? who was 
made an Admiral under the Commonwealth, in 
which position he intrigued during many years 
to effect the restoration of the Stuarts, while 
receiving the pay of the Protector CromweExu. 
When Cuartes II. was restored, he did not 
forget the former good offices of the Admiral, 
who was taken into especial favour by the 
Duke of York, afterwards James II., and 
while retaining the large estates in Ireland, 
bestowed on him by the Commonwealth, re- 
ceived places and pensions from the new 
powers at Whitehall, and began to dream of 
leaving a peerage to his eldest son Wit11aM, 
the future leader of the Quakers! Wii11Am 
was a youth of sixteen when the Restoration 
arrived, and was forthwith despatched to 
‘Oxford with good gifts and scholarship, and a 
handsome person to enter life, as his father 
thought, under the happiest auspices. <A 
portrait of him taken when a young man, 
and prefixed to the present work, gives 
us an idea of mingled vehemence and weak- 
ness, and his first adventure at Oxford con- 
firms the opinion. With the new regime the 


old controversies were reawakened in the Uni- 


versity. Psnn took the Puritan side—but let 
Mr. Drxon tell in his own words his hero’s 
first scrape : 

While the quarrel of Cavalier and Puritan was raging 
at Oxford, an obscure person named Thomas Loe—a 
layman of the city—began to preach the new doctrines 
taught by George Fox. The neglect of forms and 
ceremonies in the new ritual attracted the attention of 
Penn and others, who, like him, were in a state of 
revolt at the threatened restoration of popish usages, 
and going to hear the preaching of this strange word, 
they were excited and interested, and returned again 
and again. Their absence from their own services was 
noticed; the superiors were alarmed; and the young 
non-conformers were all brought up and fined for the 
irregularity. This indignity drove them into open 
rebellion. They banded themselves together to oppose 
the orders of the court by force. The youngsters paraded 
the streets in a threatening manner. They not only 
refused to wear tlie gown themselves, but they declared 
war against all who did; and in the public promenades, 
in the gardeas of Christ Church, in the quadrangles of 
the colleges, they set upon and tore away the hated 
vestments from the more courtly or timid students. In 
these outrages Penn's English spirit was conspicuous; 
and, as an immediate consequence, he was brought up 
for judgment, and expelled the university. 

“ English spirit” is a fine phrase, but let the 
reader mark the sequel. The wily old Admiral 
sent off the young rebel to make the “ grand 


tour,” and when he returned in 1664, the | 


Puritan had entirely disappeared in the dandy, 


so much so as to provoke the wonderment of | 


Mr. Perrys himself, who has carefully recorded 
in his diary the impression made upon him by 
the “ French garb,” an 
gait” of young Mr. Peny. But the Admiral’s 
troubles with his son were not over. With the 
great Plague of 1665, Penn relapsed into 
austerity and gloom. Change of air was tried 
again; there were the Irish estates to look 
after, and the veteran Duke of Ormonpe 


upheld at Dublin a viceregal court, “ renowned | 


as one of the most refined and cultivated in 
Europe.” 
from the element he was in, and incited by the 
Duke of Ormonpn’s gallant sons, and an 
accidental passage at arms, resolved to be a 
soldier. By chance, however, the author of 
his first misfortune, the Quaker Log, was 
preaching at Cork, when Penn paid a visit to 
that city. He was struck once’ more by the 
doctrine, and returned again and again. The 


Adiiral heard the news with dismay, and re- | 


called his son, who refused to uncover before 


his father, and avowed himself a Quaker. | 
What followed is briefly expressed in a pithy | 


line of Mr. Dixon’s : “ The indignant Admiral 
turned him out of doors.”’ 


Penn's heroism in risking his worldly pros- 


pects to join an uncouth and reviled. sect has | 


* affected speech and | 


Penn, as usual, took his colouring | 


ravages of the plague made it necessary for the noble 
bard to quit his house in London for a time, he natu- 
rally went down to Chalfont with his pupil, knowing 
that friends were to be found there who shared his 
opinions and revered his genius. Rarely is a small and 
E n - unpretending village honoured with such a company as 
against the State for 15,0002, which he after- | Chalfont boasted in those days. The bse Aa 
wards turned to good account. When | occupied the Grange, which they had rebuilt and beau- 
SHELLEY, a mere stripling, avowed Atheism at | tified; Milton lived in a neat little cottage at a short 
Oxford, he was punished by outlawry from | distance; and Ellwood had 4 house about midway 
society, and had to take refuge in a foreign between the residences of his friends, at one or other of 
land. Nothing of this kind befel Penn. Two | which he spent nearly the whole of his time. Guli 
imprisonments, neither of them very painful, | Springett he had known from childhood; he had been 
and both in the early part of his career, was Ke of her little playfellows in the hep-gardens of 
the sole penalty that he paid. He did not lose ent, in which county her property lay, and his family 
4 ¥ : - resided; and as he had grown up to manhood, had 
caste. The Duke of Yorx continued to be | pecome deeply sensible of the charms of the vounc 
P eeply sensible of the charms of the young 
his protector, and when the Duke expanded beauty with whom he lived on such perilous terms of 
| into a King, Penn’ became his favourite. familiarity. How far he was in mortal love with her 
| Throughout jife, we find the Quaker hero in | he dared not ask himself, much less avow to her, lest 
| close contact and intimacy with powerful men | he might break the spell which had bound them 
of the world, courtiers, officials, heads of | together from their common childhood. To be near her, 
parties. It may be said that there is a great | to hear her laugh, to watch her form expand, her soft 
difference between Atheism and Quakerism, | 4 lovely features day by day ripen like « peach into 
and that it is natural that the former should be | °° delicate perfection, —this made him happy; while 
punished more flagrantly than the latter. This | asp eabe~ yrerad a - sore teg per yee siten 
1s true, but it is not less true that there is a| via boomehis wife. 
great difference between the seventeenth |  Gujj was fond of music. Music was Milton's second 
century and the nineteenth, and we are not] passion. In the cottage of the poet, in the Grange of 
sure whether early aggressive Quakerism | the philosopher, how one can fancy the hours flying 
(aggressive politically as well as theologically), | past, between psalms of love, high converse from the 
was not in itself as offensive to the men of | lips of the inspired bard, old stories of the Revolution, in 
those days as SHELLEY’S speculative atheism is | which the elder people had each had a prominent 
in ours. Listen to Mr. Dixon's synopsis of share, and probably the recitation of favourite passages 
the Quaker doctrine : | from that stupendous work which was to crown the 
: ' . | blind and aged poet, and become one of the grandest 
P Quakerism was a system of polity as well asa reli- | heir-looms of mankind! It was to these favoured friends 
gion. It taught the equality of men in their political | that Milton first made known that he had been engaged 
| relations, —their common right to liberty of thought and | jn writing Paradise Lost, and it was also in their 
| action—to express opinions—to worship God—to con- | society that Ellwood suggested to him the theme of his 
cur in the enactment of general laws; but it found the | papadise Regained. Immortal Chalfont! 
sanctions of this equality, not in the usages of ancient | 
| nations, like the classic republicans, not in a mere In 1670, the year of his marriage, PEXxN 
| convenient arrangement of checks and counter-checks | was twenty-six years of age, rich, well-born, 
lh 0 haga a at neon - a these well-read, fluent with his tongue and pen, con- 
is s lying far deeper, in the very nature of man, | - osant with the best society, and—a Quaker ! 
| in that supremacy which it assigned to the divine light | yp r J 7 ‘ ee 
} in each separate individual. Above all things, this He was precisely the man whom the Quakers 
system was logical. It regarded every man’s inward wanted, energetic, ambitious, and a friend at 
light—reason, conscience, or by whatever name it might Court. On the other hand, there can be no 
be called—as his best and safest guide; the theory, | doubt that such a leadership as PENN soon 
therefore, of a perfect enfranchisement of mind and | attained over the Society of Friends was ex- 
| body, of thought and action, was the basis of the sect | actly suited to him. Purely political agitation 
| founded by George Fox. To a man who had once | was unknown in those days. There existed, 
| mastered and accepted a great idea like his, all minor | indeed, a small knot of classical Republicans, 
matters—the refusal to dott the hat, to bend the knee, headed by Atcernon Sypney, whose great 
| to receive or bestow titles of honour—followed of course. | ° 
| The quaker was a perfect democrat, and men were all 
| his peers. He admitted no superior, and he could pay 


| no homage. The distinctions of prince and people, laity 


it, for he played his cards so well that when 
his father died three years afterwards a com- 
plete reconciliation had taken place, and the 
| young Quaker of twenty-six found himself 
bees to a handsome fortune and to a claim 





aspiration it was to make England a demo- 
cratic commonwealth like Rome or Athens of 
yore. But these high-flown ideas exerted 
| and clergy were unknown to him; the light of God was little influence over the bulk of the people, 
the same in all. He felt that the deference paid to | Whose question of a public man continued to 
wordly rank was something more than a form. It | be: “ Are you a Papist or a Protestant,” and 
| involved the idea of a superiority which he denied; it | if a Protestant: “Are you a Calvinist or an 
was therefore a question of conscience not to comply | Arminian, a Church of England man or a 
with it Quaker?" Penn became what we would call 
| an “ Agitator,” the public and unpaid advo- 
cate of a doctrine which was at once political 
and religious, and for ten years he led in this 
capacity a life more congenial to a man of his 


| 
| And all this was openly preached in the age 
| of Sir Ropert Fitmer! 
Shortly after his father’s death, Penn mar- 
| ried. Mr. Dixon is the first of his biographers : “ns i 
| who has given any information respecting the pushing and combative os row he ‘ion d 
| lady of Peny’s choice. We extract a passage | a Fe Basin hie a nich ve = 
descriptive of her and her home, partly for the | VUS€ Of SUCKINGHAM Aimsem sous bo OO 
| sake of the well-known persons it alludes to, | tain influence by representing the wishes of 
the general Dissenting body. The Quakers 
were beginning to lose their early turbulence, 
as persons of substance and standing joined 
their ranks, and by adroitness and dexterity 
Penn managed, in time, to gain some influence 
as their head. It is to this that is probably to 
be attributed the fact to which we have already 
adverted, the intimacy between Penn and the 
| dissolute intriguers of the courts of CuaRLes 
and of James. Perny’s sincerity they possibly 
vite ‘ AW teed eF doubted, but they looked upon him with a 
lp Gulielma nt daughter of Sir Williams Springett, of certain admiration as a clever man who had 
| Darling in Sussex, one of the leaders of the Parlia- | rade something of a very unpromising sect, 
mentary forces during the first years of the civil war, | 114 they paid him that attention which a 
was residing with her mother at the rustic village of Liberal Minist fhe mresend day waiahe nes 
| Chalfont, in Buckinghamshire, when her future hus- sDeres SAIRINEF GF the presen: Cay Sem Py 
| band first saw her. She was the delight of a small but | f° 4 successful and a wily agitator. Indeed, 
| distinguished circle, including no less a person than there was much in Penn’s conduct to warrant 
| John Milton, Thomas Ellwood, his friend and pupil, the belief, that if a Quaker at all he was only 
and the famous Isaac Pennington. To Pennington, | so intellectually. He never adopted in their 


/and partly as a specimen of Mr. Drxon’s | 
sentimental writing. Few of our readers need 
| to be told that Etuwoop read the classics to 
| Mitton in his blindness, or to be reminded of 
| the interesting account of their intimacy which | 
| the Quaker’s autobiography contains. Mr. 
| Dixon’s highly-coloured description of the 
| honest Exuwoop’s love-emotions will make 
| those smile who remember the worthy man’s 
prosaic character. 
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integrity the crotchets of his sect. He wrote 
an angry pamphlet against one of the society, 
who had maintained that the hat should not 
be removed even when worshipping Gop. 
When a Quaker deputation waited on 
James IL, Penn persuaded them to submit to 
the heterodox sacrifice of uncovering. It does 
not appear that he himself ever wore any 
other garb than that generally adopted by 
the gallants and gentlemen of the court. 
The account which Mr. Drxon gives of 
his style of living suits anybody but a 
Quaker. Of their doctrines, however, he was 


an unwearied preacher, being, as BurNeET has | 


observed, very fond of the sound of his own 
voice. From 1670 to 1680, he was for ever 
on the wing, preaching, pamphleteering, dis- 
puting, and refuting. So well had he paid his 
court to the Society of Friends on the one 
hand, and to Cuaruxs IT. on the other, that in 
1680 he found little difficulty in persuading 
the Merry Monarch to make him over the 


famed State of Pennsylvania (in area nearly | 
equal to the whole of England), in liquidation | 


f the old claim of 15,000/., and with quite as 
t 


( 
little difficulty he induced large numbers of 


Quakers to colonize it. The colonization of | 


Pennsylvania is the great event of Penn’s life, 
i Mr. Dixon delights to call it ‘the Holy 
Experiment.” For our own part, we see 
nothing in the scheme to lift it out of the class 
of mere business-speculations, or to entitle it 
to be called “heroic.” Mr, Drxon is obliged 
to grant that the proprietors of other American 
settlements had conceded very liberal consti- 
tutions, from the prudential motive of inducing 
colonists to resort to them, Pernn’s liberal 
constitution was carefully framed so as to 
secure, if possible, a perpetual pre-eminence to 
himself and his heirs, and a considerable profit 
if the enterprise sueceeded. Nor can Mr. 
Drxon assign any better reason for disbelieving 
that Ppxn was partly actuated by a hope of 


oY 
an 


profit than a vague reference to the “ Penn- | 


Gaskell MSS.” Pennsylvania had been partly 
colonized before, and there were no perils to 


face, such as those which menaced the early | 


Puritan settlers of New England. However, 
here is Mr. Drxon’s lively and graphic descrip- 
tion of Peny’s landing in the newly-founded 
colony : : 


On the 27th of October (1682), nire weeks after the 
de} urture from Deal, The Welcome moored off New 
» in the territories lately ceded by the Duke of 
York, and William Penn first set foot in the New 
World. His landing made a general holiday in the 
ro; young and old, Welch, Dutch, English, Swedes, 
and Germans. crowded down to the landing place, each 
eager to catch a glimpse of the great man who had 
come amongst them less as their lord and governor than 
as their friend. 
bj ‘or a great national cartoon than this scene 
In the centre of the foreground, only distin- 
1 from the few companions of his voyage who 


landed, | 








silken sash tied round his waist, stands 
William Penn; erect in stature, every motion indicating 
courtly grace, his countenance lighted up with hope 
honest pride,—in every limb and feature the 

ion of a screne and manly beauty. The young 
er before him, dressed in the gay costume of the 
English service, is his lieutenant, Markham, come to 
welcome his relative to the new land, and to give an 
account of his own stewardship. On the right stands 





c 





th ief settlers of the district, arrayed in their 
national costumes, the light hair and quick eye of the 
Swede finding a good foil in the stolid look of the heavy | 


Dutchman, who doffs his cap, but doubts whether he | 
shall take the pipe out of his mouth, even to say | 


“welcoine” to the new governor. 
studyi 


A little apart, as if 
¢ with the intense eagerness of Indian skill the 
physiognomy of the ruler who has come with his chil- 
dren to occupy their hunting-grounds, stands the wise 





and noble leader of the Red Men, Taminent, and a party | 


of the Lenni Lenape in their picturesque paints and 
costume. Behind the central figure are grouped the 
principal companions of his veyage; and on the dancing 
waters of the Delaware rides the stately ship, while 
between her and the shore a multitude of light canoes 
dart to and fro, bringing the passengers and merchan- 
dise to la Part of the bagkground shows an irre- 
gular line of streets and houses, the latter with the 
pointed roofs and fantastic gables, which still delight 


+} 


the artist’s eye in the streets of Leyden or Rotterdam; 









American history affords no finer | 


by the nobleness of his mien, and a | 


and further on the view is lost in one of those grand 
old pine and cedar forests which belong essentially to 
an American scene. There are many fine elements for 
the artist’s purposes in such a theme; beauty, novelty, 
variety, and historic interest; land, wood, water; 
motion, life, repose; national and personal character- 
istics; nature in its most picturesque forms; civilization 
in its highest expression, are all grouped, compared, 
and contrasted in this striking scene. 


With reference to the young officer in the 
gay costume of the English service, we must 
not omit to mention, as a further proof of his 
disregard for Quaker formulas, that when his 
colony was menaced by a foreign attack, Penn 
was alert in ordering military preparations. 

On Penn’s return to England in 1684, began 
that intimate and very questionable connexion 
with James II., which provoked the quiet 
scorn of Mr. Macauray. Penn was now 
daily at Court, the two extremes of religion, 
the Papist and the Quaker, fraternized. His 
influence with James was extraordinary, and 
in return he acted as go-between to that in- 
fatuated monarch in more than one delicate 
| affair. Now, we will freely grant that so far 
as regards the celebrated matter of the Maids 
of Taunton, Mr. Drxon following (but, as our 
able contemporary The Examiner has re- 
marked, without acknowledging), the indi- 
cations given by Mr. Witt1am Epwarp 
| Forster, has entitled Penn to receive a 
| verdict of “not proven.” But of his shame- 
less subserviency to James there is not a 
doubt ; the very intimacy is a disgrace to him 
who had called Atcernon Sypney friend. 
Mr. Drxon tries faintly to say a good word 
for James, and asserts that he was really a 
| friend to toleration. The persecutor of the 
| Covenanters, the prosecutor of the Seven 
| Bishops, a friend to toleration! Prnn in his 
| 








cunning overreached himself, and has indeli- 
bly stained his own memory, Better far had 
he thrown in his lot with the general mass of 

English dissent which spurned James’s show 
| of spurious toleration; nor would there in 
| that case have rested on the name of Quaker 

an approbrium which it required a century to 
| wipe away. 

Penn’s court life was of short duration ; it 
| expired with the Revolution of 1688, and a 
nemesis seems ever afterwards to have dogged 
the footsteps of his declining years. With 
the accession of Wiii1AM or ORANGE his 
troubles burst upon him. His colonists, in 
spite of the fine democratic constitution so 
much admired by Mr. Drxony, tried to disown 
his authority and to refuse him his legal 
revenue, — worthy ancestors of the Penn- 
sylvanian repudiators of our day! His 
favourite son, whom he sent as his deputy to 
Pennsylvania, turned out a blackguard, and 
further embittered the old age of his too in- 
dulgent father. A worthless agent to whom 
all his affairs had been entrusted embezzled 
his funds, falsified his accounts, had the 
effrontery to pretend to be a creditor where 
he was in reality a debtor, and the founder of 
Pennsylvania narrowly escaped a lingering 
death in a debtor’s gaol. After an old age, 
full of anxieties and sorrows, WILLIAM PENN 
died in the summer of 1718, aged seventy-four, 
and our closing extract is the closing passage 
of Mr. Drxon’s book : 

William Penn was buried at the picturesque and 
| secluded village of Jordans, in Buckinghamshire, on tbe 
5th of August, 1718, by the side of Guli, his most 
| beloved wife. A great concourse of people followed the 
bier from Ruscombe to the grave-yard, consisting of 
the most eminent members of the Society of Friends, 
come from all parts of the country, and the distin- 
guished of every Christian denomination in the more 
immediate neighbourhood. When the coffin was lowered 
into the grave a solemn praise of religious silence 
ensued; after which the old and intimate friends of the 
dead spoke a few fitting words to the assembly; and 
the people dispersed to their several homes subdued and 
chastened with the thought, that a good and great man 
had that day disappeared from the face of the earth. 








London: Partridge and Oakey, pp. 244. 
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A sHORT memoir, interspersed with some interesting | 
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pd 


correspondence of WesLry and others, of the wife of the 
famous ADAM CLARKE. It will doubtless be read with 
considerable interest by Wesleyans, of whose early 
history it gives many curious particulars. But it has 
little to recommend it to the general public. 








The Life, Times and Correspondence of the Rev. Isaac 
Watts, D.D. By the Rev. Thomas Milner Miles. 
London: Richardson, pp. 734. 

As this work was published so long ago as the year 

1845, and not then sent for review, we cannot now give 

to it the lengthened notice which its subject would 

have demanded had it been a new book. As it is, we 
can only say of it that it is well written, that it collects 
all the facts of his history, and a great deal of the cor- 
respondence of Dr. Warrs, who will live longer in his 
Hymns than in any other of his works, 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Travels in the United States, §c., during 1849 


and 1850. By the Lady Emmenine Stuart 
Worttry. London: Bentley. 


Lapy Emmerme Stvart Worttry is an 
enterprising traveller—manifestly a lady bles- 
sed with good health, endowed with a high 
spirit, and having an intellect of some power 
and originality, only wanting in discipline. 
She went to America with her mind open to 
receive impressions from things as she might 
find them, without previous prejudice, and she 
has certainly taken as true a picture, and 
formed as impartial a judgment of men and 
manners, as any traveller of modern times. 
Her fault lies in her language. She has a 
most unskilful method of expressing herself. 
She writes carelessly, pouring out her words 
as they come, without the slightest regard to 
| precision or elegance, and not always respect- 
| ing the rules of her mother tongue. ‘There is 
pith and substance in her narrative, but often 
| it is so overlaid with verbiage that the sense is 
lost in the sound. ‘True, she tells us in her 
preface that she did not write for the press, 
but only for the amusement of her distant 
friends. This explanation, however, only 
| serves to make more manifest the intellectual 
defects that could indulge in such a wilderness 
of words, without discovering its impropriety, 
and correcting it by careful revision. 

Her tour was extensive. Landing at New 
York, she visited the Falls, taking Boston on 
her return. Thence she went to Philadelphia, 
Washington, and Louisville, descending the 
Mississippi to New Orleans and Mobile. Here 
she embarked in a steamer for Vera Cruz. 
Having hastily inspected that place, she went 
to Mexico and returned, then sailed for Ha- 
vanna, then visited Panama, penetrated to 
Lima, and thence returned to Jamaica. 

The materials afforded by so extensive a 
tour were ample, but no sufficient provision 
was made for their preservation. It appears 
| that Lady Wortiry made no notes at the 
| time ; she did not even keep a journal. Her 
observations were narrated in letters to her 
friends, and the substance of them, with addi- 
tions, constitute the contents of this volume. 
Hence, probably, the somewhat superficial 
| character of the narrative, which, without 
being accurate in detail, is extremely diffusive. 

Upon the whole, she is pleased with America 
and the Americans. She found them obliging 
| and polite, and did not witness many of the 
| vulgarities of which other tourists have spoken. 
| But then it is probable that she did not mingle 
much with ordinary society ; a lady of her rank 
was sure of a hearty welcome by the best 
classes, who venerate title and aristocracy far 
more than we do, probably on account of its 
rarity. It is strange, but true as strange, that 
there are no such tuft hunters as democrats. 
Thus she speaks of 











AMERICAN MANNERS. 


I like the Americans more and more: either they 





have improved wonderfully lately, or else the criticisms 


t | on them have been cruelly exaggerated. They are par- 
Mrs. Adam Clarke; her Character and Vorrespondence. | ticularly courteous and obliging; and seem, I think, 


| amiably-anxious that foreigners should carry away a 


favourable’ impression of them. As for me, let other 
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travellers say what they please of them, I am deter- 
mined not to be prejudiced, but to judge of them exactly 
as I find them; and I shall most pertinaciously continue 
to praise them (if I see no good cause to alter my pre- 
sent humble opinion), and most especially for their 
obliging civility and hospitable attention to strangers, of 
which I have already seen several instances. 

I have witnessed but very few isolated cases, as yet, 
of the unrefined habits so usually ascribed to them; and 
those cases decidedly were not among the higher orders 
of people: for there seems just as much difference in 
America as anywhere else in some respects. The supe- 
rior classes here have almost always excellent manners, 
and a great deal of real and natural as well as acquired 
refinement, and are often besides (which perhaps will 
not be believed in fastidious England) extremely distin- 
guished-looking. By the way, the captains of the 
steam-boats appear a remarkably gentlemanlike race of 
men in general, particularly courteous in their deport- 
ment, and very considerate and obliging to the passen- 
gers. 

The steamer in which she descended the 
Mississippi, contained a great variety of cha- 
racters which she amused herself with study- 
ing. Among them was 


A YANKEE FAMILY. 

Some were from the heart of old Kentucky, and none 
of them were emigrants; they all comported themselves 
very quietly and well, except one family of children, 
belonging to some hard-working backwoodsman, to judg 
from appearances. They were awfully spoilt, and led 
their parents miserable lives; scratching and beating 
their mother, and boxing the ears and kicking the shins 
of their (little) respected papa, and knocking cruelly 
about the only person in the family who had the sense 
to control the imps a little, in the shape of a gaunt tall 
grandmamma, resembling a retired grenadier, “in” a 
turban, with a short pipe—the last evidently the conso- 
lation of her soul, and the former ingeniously constructed 


of some light-coloured handkerchief, or handkerchiefs, | 


and apparently built upon her head by her own hands, 
in a fantastic fashion, having a little appearance of a 
fortification for defensive purposes, which was rendered 
necessary by the violent attacks of the undutiful brats 
before alluded to. Had it not been erected with con- 
siderable engineering skill, this poor rustic Cybele with 
her tower-like turban would have been left defenceless 
and bareheaded by these little furies. 
confide to me her troubles on this head—enough to have 


turned her head and turban too, besides other subjects | 


that “ worrited” her “ pretty considerable.” We were 
great “friends together,” and she was quite benignant 
and patronizing in her manner towards me. Sometimes 
(smoking her short pipe the while) marching up to me 


and laying her huge heavy hand on my shoulder, she | 


would exclaim, “Wal, them children of ourn are bad 
children—mighty bad, mighty bad; it wears and worrits 
a body, I guess, properly: and, my! I feel so skeary- 


like too, for I’ve never been aboard one of these steaming | 


boats, nor never seen one afore.” This surprised me 
“ considerable,” for I should have thought no one could 
live in the States without seeing them. This I expressed. 
“No, I haint; where I live to home, these don’t come, 
none on ’em; and they’re mighty queer boats, I guess, 
and I don’t like them, and feel proper skeary, too, aboard 
on ’em.” Then she pensively puffed away at the short 
pipe, till the roaring of some of those young rebels 
demanded her presence as “ head pacificator;” when, 
telling me (to console me for her temporary absence) 
she should secon be back, she, and pipe, and turban, 
would vanish for a while in the distance. For the 
benefit of those who like to study various fashions of 
dress, I may as well remark that the attire of this 
worthy dame altogether was a costume somewhat resem- 
bling the war-dress of Abd-el-Kader, engrafted on the 
pacific garments of a Dutch skipper’s wife; but no 
description can do it justice. I took quite a liking to 
the worthy soul, and pitied her much for being, as she 
was alternately, a sufferer from “ skearyness,” and from 
the kicks and cuffs of those insubordinate grandchildren 
of hers. But occasionally she would make a dash at 
them, like a charge of Napoleon’s Old Guard, and retire, 
crowned with victory, to smoke the short pipe of peace. 
On one particular day several pitched battles were 
obstinately fought, besides numerous slight skirmishes. 
The intrepidity of grandmamma, the Invincible, and her 
desperate charges, ultimately won, however, the field, 
and decided the war in favour of the party of order; 
but the squalling, kicking, biting, and scratching, were 
alarmingly vehement. 





Another favourable specimen of her power 
of depicting character, is this sketch of 
AN HOTEL KEEPER AT VERA CRUZ. 

The housekeeper is a German, and she, on the con- 


trary, appears to be more intensified in her nationality 
by the process of transplantation. She seemed perpe- 





She was wont to | 
| 


tually in a high state of saur kraut, and utterly 
Teutonic. She was very kind and good-natured indeed 
to us, although frequently she had declined altogether, 
we were told, the felicity of lodging ladies in the hotel. 

She explained to me, in a remarkably intelligible 
mixture of Mexican-Spanish, English, French, German, 
Indian, Scotch, and anything else that came into her 
head, leaving it to me to unravel them, her reasons for 
this occasional indisposition on her part to receive guests 
of her own sex. 

“Mexican ladies mit ther airs muy desagradables. 
Von Senora, wife of a general, come here, sehr cross, 
sulky. No canny,I tink, head. Gone, loco. Order 
comida for she and de general, husband. My buena it 
was; I help cook it. Todos good, when she see it, no 


cabeza! There, wat you tink o’ dat? The Senora got 
no comida, nein,—soup, frijoles, chickens, todos she 
trowed in cook’s cara, mit her zwei hands! And 0 ciel! 
dere was dinner, disshes, and todos on floor. De general, 
husband, poor man (he blind) hear noise—came to 
mich, say ‘ Muy schlecht, me can’t help, he a’most cry, 
pobrecito! lose him dinner, too. Hoot awa, a bonny 
Senora, dat, madame.’” ; 

But, if her languages were wonderful, so were her 
gesticulations. Impressive indeed they were. While 
her voice was pitched an unusal height to suit and 
make up for the Babel of languages in which she was 
constrained to utter her sentiments, she spoke with great 
rapidity. Suddenly she changed the scene from Mexico 





keeper to a gentleman who was an acquaintance of our 
late kind Duke of Cambridge. 

“The English Herzog Cambridge,” she exclaimed, 
“wat von good prince dat! Come von day, all out, 
tous, Madame, come to mich, Cambridge did ”—(I think 


duke by thus familiarly speaking of him, but, not 


not use the German word she was quite in fault.) 
“ Well, Cambridge say, tell de family I comes,eh? Ha, 
ha! he laugh,sehr. Good nature prince,—oui, madame, 
ja, always smile and laugh. O! how unlike eross lady 
mit general husband.” 

She then proceeded to tell some wonderful stories 
about the Herzog, and cows and fresh milk, and a party 
and a country house, hacienda, but the extraordinary 
patchwork of languages defied all comprehension, — 





colours: German shot with French, and that shot over 
again with English, and crossed with Spanish. She 
seized my hands every now and then, as if about to gi 
me a lift to assist the understanding, but I was ina 
hopeless state. There was a whirl of haciendas and 
Hanoverians, and generals, and chickens, and herzogs, 
and cows, &c., in one’s brain; a human windmill, a 
living telegraph, making signs at the rate of a milli 
minute before me—and all was confusion and mental 
darkness. She continued, however, fast and furious; 
and the chief actor in this scene was evidently perfectly 
satisfied; she was exceedingly diverted, and intensely 
interested by her own tale. 





now she successfully melted herself almost to tears, 


wrung hands. We, not having the most remote notion 
| at this juncture what particular form of human grief 
| she was representing, were at a loss to console her. 
General Taytor invited her to pay a visit 
to his estate, and we have this amusing account 
of 


A PLANTATION. 


The late President’s son was there, and received us 


with the kindest hospitality. The slaves were mus- 
tered and marshalled for us to see; cotton was picked 
from the few plants that had survived the late terrible 


of the slaves’ houses was exhibited tous. As to the 
slaves themselves, they were as well fed, comfortably 
clothed, and kindly cared for in every way as possible, 
and seemed thoroughly happy and contented. The 
dwelling-house we went to look at was extremely nice: 
it was a most tastefully decorated and an excellently 
furnished one, the walls were covered with prints, and 
it was scrupulously clean and neat. 

V—— expressed a great wish to see some of the 
| small sable fry; and a whole regiment of a little robust, 
rotund, black babies were forthwith paraded for her 


| rotum led for 
| especial amusement; it was a very orderly little assem- | : via ! 
| as mosquitoes in Havana, swarmed in double lines, and 


blage, and it cannot be imagined how nice and clean 
| they all looked. Such a congregation of little smiling, 
| goodnatured, raven rolypolies, I never saw collected 
together before. One perfect duck of a child was only 
| about three weeks old, but it comported itself quite in 
| as orderly a manner as the rest, as if it had been used to 
give parties and assemblies, and receive any quantity of 
| company from every nation on earth all its days or 


| rather hours. 1t was as black as a little image carved 


overflowing of the Mississippi; and the interior of one | 





taste it, take it all todos up, and trose it all at cook’s | 


to Hanover, where it appeared she had been house- | 


the good frau did not intend any disrespect to the royal | 


knowing what Herzog was in English, when she did } 


} mi 


| and desperate looking ¢ 


on a | 


speaking in the most pathetic accents, with clasped and | 


| children, all appeared to adore M 


1 Saute allt hie wtiek, mies omeaeis 
‘ ° , P “peer nessed anything of the sort, are made by 
patchwork ?—nay, it was more like silks of mixed | - : 


y | trifling sum. 
Now she seemed almost on | ° ‘5 


the point of cheering herself with hearty bravos, and | 


| all seemed like a fairy tale in a tion. 


in polished ebony, and as a plump as partridge (in 
mourning.) These pitchy-coloured piccaninnies differed 
from white children in one essential particular, for they 
were all perfectly quiet and silent; all wide awake, but 
all still and smiling. 

After the main body had departed, a small straggler 
was brought in (whose mother, perhaps, had lavished 
additional cares upon its toilette); and it alone, appa- 
rently alarmed at finding itself thus unsupported and 
insulated, testified its disapprobation at the presence of 
English visitors by a very mild squall. We saw an 
older child afterwards, who was very nearly white, with 





| lovely features and fair hair; the mother was a Mu- 


latto, and the father almost white. 

V—— was highly delighted with the whole company 
of little inky imps from first to last, nursing and fond- 
ling them in high glee; and it may be readily conceived 
that the mothers stood by equally enchanted at havi 
their little darkies so appreciate ln i 
proud; showing their splendid glittering teeth 
from ear to ear. 

All the slaves were evidently taken the kindest care 
of on General Taylor's pl 














extremely kind to them, and : 





Here is a street picture: 


THE SHOPS IN M 






What is there not to be found here 
here are sombreros, mantillas, 
silver, gold, china, pictures, mats, a 
things besides, all close at hand; and jt 
splendidly embroidered cloth-mangos for gentlemer 
with a cireular piece of coloured velvet in the middle to 
act as a sort of masculine nec " 
figures, most elaborately and ex 
representations of every cl 
population in themselves, and, it 





to the melting mood, which y , 
Here are spurs, like merely moderately-sized windmills ! 
that weigh, some of them, a pound and a half e 


rowels of which clatter along the pavement, 
wearer happens to walk, like a travelling t 

on an uproarious and kicking donkey. And 
gold and silver ornaments in | i 
and furbelows, and artificial flowe 
but I cannot corroborate the assertion by 

















you may there see a whole regiment of stout a 
icans, who ought to be quarrying 
or mending their abomin 
destroy a large proportion of ill-s 


nually, we should think), with 


stone, or W 

















ployed in mincingly manipul: 





for ladies’ dresses, trimming 
ting and pinning bows of 

Would the reader like to give 200 dollars for a 
pair of Guadalaxara stamped leather boots, wroug 
over with silver ? And a saddle for about dou! 
Would he admire 
Mexican hats, with thei 
silver, fastened 


Or has 











sarapes, or beautiful 
and broad rolls of shining 








lions, serpents, and other d an} 
fancy to pay away a small f t of 
horse furniture, and a full ntry 
to match ? It is a most beaut altogether ; 
ind one cannot help hoping that the Mexican caballero 
will not give up their ma t 


and appropriate 





costume, and splendid horse 
ugly fashions of Europe. 


Let us now take a hasty peep at 


LIFE AT HAVANA. 





Of course, in the heat of the day, no one thi 
stirring ont who can help it. But when it begins to 
be cool, the city seems almost to shake with an earth- 
quake of carriages, going in different directions, whose 
fair occupants are visit-paying, sh ypping, and so forth, 
usually ending with the pas¢o ; and beautiful and fairy- 
like these carriages mostly are. They are called 
volantes, and are generally drawn by mules, driven by 2 
postilion in some splendid livery. We went out the 
other day, and I went a little way into the country— 
a very ‘pretty drive indeed. It was along a broad 
smooth road (what a luxury to us after the road to 
Mexico !) bordered with a lovely hedge of roses and 
flowering pomegranates in their greatest beauty. We 
then went to the paséo, where carriages, multitudinous 








Those graceful 
atrial-looking, gaily-painted, open tolantes, like cars 
fitted for Queen Mab, and the ethereal-seeming beings 
within, crowned with flowers, with no other covering on 
their gracious heads than these delicate blossoms, and 
their own massive braids of superb black hair, for 
very seldom did they even wear the mantilla; and when 
they did, its exquisite ly-disposed folds seemed little else 
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than the light shadow cast by those abundant waves of | “ Arabian Nights’” 


silky sable locks—all was enchantment. How grace- 


fans, like the wings of sylphides; and their dresses ! 
surely Arachne herself must have spun them, and Iris 
coloured them. I will try and paint, in words, three of 
these fairy daughters of Cuba, as they recline in their 
luxurious volantes. One is in a dress of the most sky- 
like azure; another in a diaphanous dreamy sort of robe, 
of the most gossamer texture, and of the softest yet 
brightest ,tint of rose colour; and the third (who sits 
forward in the middle) is in spotless lily white, and 
these dresses float light and full as very clouds about 
them. They are all décol/éetes, and with very short 
sleeves, and are all snow-pale with statuesque features 
and magnificent hair. There seem to be hundreds and 
thousands of these carriages, with equally fair and fairy- 
like damosels within, and clad in every hue of the 
rainbow, lilac, emerald grecn, the faintest strawy yellow 
(that admirably suits with their generally jet black 
locks), and various delicate tints and shades of all 
colours. The carriages themselves look like enormous 


butterflies glittering in the rays of the descending sun, | 


with their innumerable bright varied colours. Then, 
how beautiful are the long double rows of trees on 
either side of the paséo, and the flowers, and the ex- 
quisite sky above, and tlie splendid fountains, falling 
into sculptured marble basins; and how charming is 
the delicious temperature, and the soft breeze from the 
neighbouring sea. You do not see here, as in Mexico, 
hundreds of superbly-mounted caballeros, making their 
steeds champ and prance, and carcolear, till their 
weighty silver ornaments flash like lightning on the 
eye. Here the gentlemen are generally pedestrian 
promenaders, if they are not loungers, stretched out in 
their luxurious volantes themselves. They walk 
leisurely and gently along, smoking the fragrant weed, 
and gazing at the fair Habaneras who are passing in 
their fairy coracles on wheels; and they tell me it is 
the fashion here, when a gallant senor sees some par- 
ticularly lovely young dona, for him to exclaim, “ How 
beautiful—how lovely!” and for her to reply, with a 


slight gracious inclination of her little stag-like head, | 


“ Gracias, caballero.”. I was not a little surprised, at 
first, at the answer the Jadies made to the universally- 
employed salutation, “A los pies de V. senorita !” 
* Besos los manos de V. caballero!” (“Iam at your 
feet, madam!” “I kiss your hands, sir !”) Sut the 
dignified gentleness with which they say it, seemed to 


| 

- Y . | 

tuke off from the too great condescension apparently | 
) 

expressed. It was as superbly gracious as the bending | 


of a crowned head in acknowledgement of a subiject’s 
homage. 


We will conclude with an enthuastic, but 
not extravagant, description of the 


| hundred colours, crowding coronal upon coronal; and 


these again intertwined and overtwined, and round and | 


| through, and sub and supertwined with others, and 
| . . 

| be a flood of flowers, and this was the first flow of the 
| dazzling deluge; a gorgeous deluge, indeed, that would 
| be—its own rainbow. There were innumerable roses, 


| interwreathed with convolvuluses, flowering myrtles, | 


| aloes, cherimoyas, floripundias (a magnificent sculpture- 
| like, bell-shaped flower), the verdant liquidamber, jes- 
samines, and others, with creepers and parasitical plants, 
festooning and trailing themselves about with the very 
| wildest luxuriance, so that often the coiled and heaped- 
together boughs and branches appear to bear hundreds 
| of different sorts of leaves anJ flowers at once. 
| One of the most magnificent flowers I ever saw grows 
on a tree of considerable dimensions (if, indeed, it is 
not a parasitical plant), and looks, with its multitu- 
dinous clusters of large, gorgeous, and vivid scarlet 
| blossoms, like a pyramid of planets in a blaze or a 
| candelabra of comets, with forty thousand branching 
| flames in all directions. These were most beantifully 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| contrasted by the snowy white lilies I have spoken of | 


| before, which literally lined the road-side in many 
| places. 

In short, altogether, it was quite bewildering. One 
felt that one would fain have ten thousand eyes to see 

with, and ten thousand senses to admire, appreciate, 
| and realise (I must go back to the United States for the 
| right word) all the immensity and variety of those 
| wondrous royal realms of Nature. I have said that the 
| leaves, branches, flowers, fruits, stems, seemed all con- 

fusedly intermingled, and matted, and massed together 
| in beauty. There were heaps of cactuses, garlanded 
| with wildernesses of roses; there were floripundias 
| coiled about with creepers that seemed almost moving 
in their wild life-like grace; besides countless other 
| labyrinthine complications. 
But I have said nothing of the splendid birds, that 
| like animated rainbows and winged sunbeams were 
darting about amid these transcendant scenes. But it 
is quite useless to attempt to describe these unimagin- 
able regions,—one might as well strive to convey in 
words a glorious strain of the most exquisite music. 





FICTION. 
Caleb Field; a Tale of the Puritans. By the 
Author of “ Passages in the Life of Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland.” London: Colburn 





SCENERY OF MEXICO. | 
As to the extreme natural beauty we beheld during | 
the almost magical journey from Vera Cruz to the 
capital, no words, I feel, can adequately describe it. 
We passed through every variety of climate, each with | 
its own peculiar productions, with splendid snow-topped | 
mountains crowning the scene, themselves crowned with | 
the gorgeous magnificence of the resplendant tropical 

heavens. Such mornings! such sunrises! heaven and | 
earth seem :d meeting, as it were, and mingling in glory | 


without end. Such nights! heaving and blazing with | 
stars. Those glorious masses of stars seemed almost | 
coming down on our little world: nearer and nearer 
they scemed to shine, as if drooping under the weight | 
of their immense glory and majesty, and sinking towards | 
us! You know what the Neapolitan ambassador said 

to George the Second: that the moon of the king, | 
his master, was far better than his majesty’s sun. I 
wished he had seen the stars of Mexico, which I 
think are not very unlike Italian moons; and her moons 
like great white suns, and her suns like the skies on | 
fire. Certainly the heavens in the tropics are mar- 

vellously glorious-—but earth is so beautiful here, too. | 

One morning, at sunrise, coming from Puebla, we saw 

the great mountain Orizava, reflecting the light of the | 
rising luminary, and looking as if it was literally made | 
partly of gold and partly of fire, so gloriously was it | 
beaming back those dazzling splendours from its huge | 
crest of glittering snow. Between Jalapa and Peroté, | 
and still more between Vera Cruz and Jalapa, the 

astonishing prodigality and unutterable magnificence of | 


the tropical vegetation is perfectly overpowering! I 


and Co. pp. 246. 
Tue authoress of Margaret Maitland, 
familiar with the characteristics of Scotch 
Presbyterianism has availed herself of this 
practical knowledge to describe more truth- 
fully and graphically the aspects of Presby- 
terianism in England during the terrible 
period of its persecution under the reactionary 
fury of the Restoration. Although the writers 


| of that time are for the most part hostile to 


them, and write with the manifest one-sidedness 
of the most extravagant hatred, it is impossible 
not to acknowledge the presence of a very 
general and admirable heroism on the part of 
the persecuted sect, not inferior to that which 
had been manifested in Scotland by the sturdy 
Covenanters. They submitted with a calm 
dignity to the deprivation of their livings; 
they went into poverty and exile; they 
endured imprisonments, and often worse 
treatment, with a patient heroism worthy of the 
ancient martyrs. The Memoirs of Perrys, 
himself extremely hostile to their tenets, yield 
the most convincing testimony to the greatness 
of their sufferings, and the heroism of their 


| submission. 


Caleb Field is designed to depict these. 
The Plague of London is the incident on 
which the plot is founded. The hero is one of 
the dispossessed ministers, driven from his cure 


could not have believed without beholding it, that such ) with his wife and child, without sufficient food 


a Paradise remained to this world! Such colours— | 
such blooms—such forests of flowers! Such incon- | 
ceivable luxuriance of foliage and fruit! You cannot 
for a moment “begin to imagine” the glories of these | 
scenes—their inexhaustible variety—their indescribable | 
exuberance—their extraordinary and matchless bril- | 
liancy of colouring! 

Nature seems like a perpetual miracle there. It 
made us think of the sumptuous sultana in the 





or clothing, and amid the severity of winter. 


Nobody dares to give them shelter and conso- | 
| lation, lest they also should fall under suspicion 


of being malignants, and be subjected to 
similar persecution. The wife dies of fatigue ; 
‘the daughter, Epitu, remains to him. ‘Time 
rolls on; the Revolution comes to avenge the 
accumulated wrongs of the past ; Caleb is 


tales, who changed her regal dress 
y twelve times a day. Just try to fancy in those mar- 
fully waved their fans, with which they fluttered light | vellous regions endlessly-spreading colossal bowers, 
pretty salutations to eac’: other; those glistening feathery | under a green overhanging firmament of uptowering 
trees—and such bowers, too. Myriads of flowers, of a 


| others still. It seemed as if there was really going to 
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—— 


presented to a parish. But again a change. 
The Restoration brings with it also a sentence 
of deprivation against all who were not strictly 
orthodox ; he is once more turned upon the 
world, and retires to a secluded village in 
Cumberland. ‘The plague comes, as if the 
wickedness of man had exhausted the patience 
of heaven. While others are flying from the 
smitten city, Caleb, impelled by a stern sense of 
| duty towards his former flock, hastens to the 
scene of the pestilence, and administers the 
consolations of religion to the sick and the 
dying, fearless of his own fate. How Epitu 
| joins him, and to what good fortune her fidelity 
and piety conduct her, we shall not tell our 
readers, because they ought to explore these 
in the volume. Enough to say that virtue is 
rewarded at last. 

The story is written with all the power that 
has distinguished the former productions of the 
authoress—a power proceeding from very clear 
conceptions in her own mind, which enable her 
to express herself clearly and forcibly—the 
right word always coming to convey her 
thought, and therefore never requiring strong 
epithets and the other artificial means for giving 
seeming strength to feeble ideas. Evidently 
she thoroughly understands the very cha- 
racteristics of the Puritan mind, and she paints 
them with wonderful reality. Her men and 
women are veritable flesh and blood, not mere 
abstractions, so that the reader finds it difficult 
to divest himself of the feeling that it is a true 
story of true persons, and not a fiction, and 
there is no better test of ability in a novelist 
than this. 

As a specimen of her style, we take from 
the preface a sketch : 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


THE DEPRIVED PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS. 

One almost marvels at the romance of conscientious- 
ness which displays itself in the lives of these quaint 
divines. Many of them could receive and approve of 
the greater part of the service-book enforced upon them; 
many remained, as lay members and communicants, in 
the churches which they could no longer serve as pas- 
tors; many used voluntarily the liturgy which caused 
their expulsion; and yet, with all wordly benefits and 
comforts weighing down the scale, the delicate conscience, 
which, while it approved of much, could not “ assent 
and consent” to all, asserted its superior importance, 
and triumphed. It is a singular history. We can 
| understand—intensely distastetul as these observances 
of the Episcopal Church were to Scotland—how the 
men who strongly resisted them all should have been 
able to cast away everything earthly rather than submit 
to their imposition; but when we look upon these milder 
| men—when we see Philip Henry leading his family to 
worship in the little chureh at Worthenbury, which so 
lately had been his own—and hear Wesley's gentle self- 
defence before the not unfriendly Bishop, and observe 
the reluctance which they had to do anything that 
looked like resistance—it becomes a matter more difficult 
to understand. Yet they did it—peaceful, unobtrusive, 
gentle men, on whom the bitter nicknames of their 
adversary fall so strangely inappropriate. 

The consequences of this English Bartholomew's 
Day were hard upon those ministers. Some forsook the 
high vocation, in which they could no longer have the 
simple maintenance they needed; some fell upon the 





usual resource of poor clergymen, and taught schools; 
while very many were received into the households of 
gentlemen who favoured their views or honoured their 
piety; and a very comfortable number retired to the 
happier provision of their own private resources. But 
no attempt was made to organize a church, no resistance 
offered to the acknowledged law. The good men, pro- 
hibited from addressing a greater audience than five 
individuals in addition to their own households, preached 
three or four times in a day within their houses, to con- 
gregations of that scanty number, labouring with simple 
painstaking to make the frequent repetition of their 
teachings atone for the limited assembly to which each 
sermon was delivered. So straightforward in their 
obedience, so devout in their simplicity, so charitable in 
their diversities of opinion, one cannot help but smile at 
| the singular blindness which upbraids these gentle men 
with the name of fanatic. 








Realities; a Tale. By E. Lynn, Author of 
“ Azeth the Egyptian,” &c. In 3 vols. 
London: Saunders and Otley. 


| Miss Lynn, whose moral courage no person 
will question, and whose abilities are equal to 
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her courage, has made the extraordinary 
avowal in her preface, that this novel was 
strongly disapproved by her friends, that she 
persisted in publishing it contrary to their ad- 
vice, and it is said that she generously released 
the publisher, who had engaged to take it at a 
price before he had seen it, from the ob- 
servance of his contract after it had been 
read. 

A work thus unfavourably introduced, even 
by its author, can scarcely hope for more favour 
from the reviewers. We know that partiality 
is the usual fault of friends, To their unfaith- 
ful applause is many an aspirant indebted for 
a mortifying rebuff from the impartial public. 
But Miss Lynn’s friends passed judgment upon 
her productions after this fashion :—“* One ob- 
jected to my style, but approved my senti- 
ments; another thought the style must pass 
current, but the opinions were little better 
than libel or high treason; a valued friend 
suddenly withdrew his aid when most needed, 
because the construction of the book was not 
ingenious, and an able critic condemned senti- 
ments, style, and ‘character, but thought the 
story slightly interesting.” 

Now we know nothing of Miss Lynn, save 
as the writer of two novels which exhibited 
unusual learning and some considerable de- 
scriptive powers. We have read this new 
fiction, of a different class, intended to depict 
our own times, with a desire to be just and im- 
partial in our judgment. The impression it 
has made upon us is not in accord with either 
of those reported of her friends, but, upon the 
whole, it is not favourable. We suspect, in- 
deed, that their objections, in form directed 
against the style or the story, were, in truth, 
mainly to the sentiments. These are not 
likely to find favour with the British public, 
and we should greatly grieve if they could do 
so. There is no evading the conclusion that Miss 
Lysn is arank Socialist—a Red Republican in 


petticoats—and has written this novel with a | 


view to the promulgation of those doctrines, 
so entirely subversive of society in its present 
form, and which could only be put in practice 
by pulling down the social edifice to its founda- 
tions and rebuilding it according to the fancy 
of the dreamers. ‘The truth is, that Miss 
Lynn has a sickly ambition to be an English 


{;80RGE Sanp: she has obviously adopted the | 


political faith of the French novelist, and seeks 
to promulgate it in similar form, but without 
the same genius to sustain her. There is much 
talent in Realities, but it is misapplied; the 
story has a certain degree of interest, but it is 
unreal, ‘The tone of the work is unwholesome, 
It is not English; it belongs not to our soil— 
to our temperament; it offends our common 
Sense and violates our notions of propriety. 
Some of the faults and follies and irrationalities 
of the times, which she assails with so much 
power and satire, might have been rudely 
shaken had she exercised more discretion and 
not mingled with them assaults upon institu- 
tions as old as our nation, and principles which 
have been held in reverence from the earliest 
records of humanity. It is with a profound 
sense of pain that we see so much ability so 
misapplied, and a lady who is still young put- 
ting her name to a book which few of our own 
sex would have ventured to publish. 


Ralph Rutherford. A Nautical Romance. 
By the Author of “The Petrel,” &c. In 
3 vols, London: Colburn and Co, 


Navtican novels will ever be popular in a 
country whose inhabitants are said to be born 
sailors. ‘Lhere is romance in the very aspect 
of the sea, A Life on the Ocean Wave can- 


not but be various and adventurous, and if 


only an author has sufficient knowledge of the 
facts of a nautical existence, he needs very 
little imagination to construct a story which 
shall interest young and old. If he wants in- 
cident, he will find abundance in any volume 
of Voyages he may take from the library ; 
and these will far surpass, in all the elements 
of the romantic, anything the mere imagina- 











tion can invent. Hence, unlike us slaves of 
the lamp, who are compelled to build up the 
plots and incidents of our novels out of com- 


mon-place everyday materials, the nautical | 
novelist has no other difficulty than that of | 
selection from the abundance of his stores. | 
If he will but exercise good taste and sound | 
| article are, it may be observed, “ printed for 


judgment in his choice of incidents, and a 


little ingenuity in stringing them together, he 


may throw off his fictions as readily as the | 


words will flow from his pen, certain that they 
will interest his readers, assured that he will 
command their sympathies and attention, and 
happy in the consciousness that, in the amuse- 
ment that will be derived from the adventures 
he is narrating, any faults in the manner of 
telling them will pass unnoticed. 

The author of Ralph Rutherford is not un- 
known to fame. He has already proved his 
capacity for nautical romance in a powerful 
story entitled Zhe Petrel which, such of our 
readers as patronize the circulating library 
will not have forgotten. is forte is vigorous 
and graphic description. He is not great in 
his plot or in his characters, but he is happy 
in the choice of incidents, and he paints them 
with wonderful breadth of colour and dis- 
tinctness of form. He brings before us real 
men, actual ships, solid land and true stormy 
seas. Hence he carries our thoughts away 
with him in utter abandonment. As we read, 
we forget the present and the past, absorbed 


as in a dream in the succession of pictures | 


presented to the mind’s eye, and in which we 
feel more of the interest of participators than 
of mere spectators. As in all novels of this 


class, the plot is only secondary to the adven- | 
tures; it is but the thread that strings these | 


latter together and excuses their introduction: 
they are the end and aim of the writer and the 
enjoyment of the reader. 

If, therefore, we would judge this novel 
fairly, we must do as we ought to do with 
all works, take into account the writer’s pur- 
pose, and if that purpose is attained, we have 
no right to find fault because he is not perfect 
in other particulars which were not part of his 
design. As we have observed, there are 
defects to be found here in the plot, and some 


| why he prints that it is ? 


create something out of nothing: what then is 
to be expected of the reviewer, who resignedly 
sits down to notice a nullity ? We never were, 
and hope never to be, deputed to a task more 
closely approaching this consummation than at 
the present moment. 

Three of the books whose titles head this 


the Author.” To the first is appended a long 
list of subscribers ; to which, perhaps, on the 
whole, Mr. Sturmer has a better claim than 
his associates. His notes disclose a fair 
acquaintance with the accessories of his theme ; 
and we come, now and then, upon passages of 
a certain amount of antithetical dexterity, 
such as indicate that the author may eventually 
take place among the writers of fluent verse 
whose makebelieve at poetry is not tvo trans- 
parent a masquerading. We may cite the 
ideas (the first clearly not warranted by scrip- 
ture) that, in the first plague 
The very tears that flood 
The people’s cheeks, turn, as they fall, to blood ; 


and that, in the plague of frogs (magnified by 
Mr. Sturmer, into multiform reptiles), 1 was 
their own gods who cursed the Egyptians: 


Each reptile god, each grinning monster, all, 
Quivering with life, burst from the sculptured wall. 
The frog, the newt, each creeping reptile form 

Born of the slime, in swelling clusters swarm. 

These are thy gods: oh! wretched land, in these 
Vile loathsome things, behold thy deities. 

In vain they fly. Beyond the temple’s gates 

The same foul scene their sickening sight awaits. 

O’er Zoan’s smiling plain—ah ! thrice accurst, 

Since from their gods it comes—the storm has burst. 
With reptile life her flowery meads abound, 

Spring from each stone-- the stream, the sky, the ground. 
Each step they take, where once they pressed the sod, 
The shrinking foot now spurns a reptile god. 


Were we illnaturedly disposed towards Mr. 
Sturmer, we would cite his description of 
Death, in the character of the destroying 
angel: but The Plagues of Egypt isa “maiden 
production,” and the author would appear to 
have but just entered on life. We must ask him, 
however, whether “ eternal chaos” is really his 
conception of Gon’s government at the time of 
“the restitution of all things,” and, if not, 
In the “ Fugitive 


| Pieces,” acertain resemblance to the manner of 


of the personages may be objected to as | 


wanting individuality and originality; but 
then the design of the Author was to present 
to his readers a series of interesting adventures 
very pleasantly told, and in that design he has 
been entirely successful, and therefore he is 
entitled to critical credit for having done well 
what he undertook to do. Readers he is sure 


Insubordination: or the Shoemaker’s Daughters. An 
American Story of Real Life. By T. 8. Arruur. 
London. pp. 320. 


Moore may be observed. 

The only peculiarity about the work of our 
second embellisher of Mosgs is, that he has 
written a drama in rhyme—confessedly on the 
French model: and, as a consequence, of 
course we have a love affair as one chief pivot 
of action—Mrrram and an Egyptian priest 
being the principals. Seeing that the drama 
cannot have been written to be acted, the rhyme 


| may be not decidedly a great fault: which is 


| the utmost we can say for the experiment. 


REALLY a very pretty story, very prettily told, printed | 
YI ) ) y | ) I 


ina volume so small that it might almost be carried 
in the waistcoat pocket. 


judged by its unpretending form. It is worthy of a 


Puancy. Translated from the French. London: 


Dolman. 


A series of tales, founded upon facts, intended to 


But its merits must not be | 


Of the book, in other respects, we have some- 
thing so very like nothing to say, that neither 
author nor reader will be in a hurry to call 
for it. 

Mr. Osnorn is careful to state that Fame, 


lor the Real and the Ideal, is “ an original 


play ;” but we take leave to inform him that, 


| in its general subject, it strongly resembles 
| The Patrician’s Daughter. There is nothing in 


illustrate the consequences of those offences known in | 
the Roman Catholic creed as the Seven Capital Sins. | 


The stories are very interesting and beautifully written. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Flagues of Egypt, a Poem; and other 
Pieces. By YVreperic Joun Srurmer. 
Garnsporo’: Printed for the Author, 1851. 

The Exodus; a Dramatic Poem. 
Printed for the Author, 1849. 


Fame he Real and the Ideal; an Original | : Paha gs 
» or the R ud t teal ; an p | obtain a hearing in light comedy. 


Play. By Henry Ossorn. London: Gilbert. 
1850. 

Miscellaneous Poems, Historical and Descriptive. 
By W. H. Saprer. 
the Author. 1850. 


Ir has been mooted whether Omnipotence can 


London: | ” 
} tional stage humour, is rather smart and 


this, certainly : Mr. Marston and Mr. Osnorn, 
like Mr. SHaxsrere and Mr. Purr, happened 
to think of the same thing, and Mr. Marston 
wrote it first. But, as a curious piece of news, 
Mr. Ossorn may, perhaps, be glad to know 
the fact. Fame is one of the most incompetent 
books to be met with. The structure of the 


| verse is quite below condemnation ; quotation 


will do just as well; and that of the story, 
with its absurdly unnecessary misery, is nearly 
ona par with it. Yet there are occasional 
gleams of the possibility of better things. The 
humour of the comic scenes, though a conven- 


| effective: and we think Mr. Ossorn might 


London: Published by | 
| 


It only 


remains for us to prove, with a few lines 


| chosen at random, that we have not overstated 


his guiltlessness of the meaning of the words 
“ blank verse :” 


Before we bit 


Ev'ry year t 
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Friendship may still prevail, and trouble or success 
Divert it not. Schoolboy friendships are oft 
Forgotten with manhood’s change. Let it not be 
With us. 

We have long been used to receiving books 
for criticism: but Mr. Saprer has initiated us 
into a new phase of the critical function by 
sending his effusions expressly “ for inspection 
and approbation.” It is true that the book does 
not prove any very accurate knowledge of the 
value of words: and we are glad to suppose 
that the term may have been chosen as much 
through sanguine independence of a pocket 
Jounson, as on the faith of “three notices 
very favourable, one Scottish, and two 
London.” However this may be, we must beg 
to decline the office into which Mr. Saprer 
would induct us; assuring him that silence, 
which is said to express assent, is the only 
condition of our being from which it would be 
possible, in this case, to infer “ approbation.” 

Mr, SapteR writes in the style of that 
product peculiar to our age, a Peter Parry 
and Mechanics’ Institute man, having the 
occasional entrée of the Whittington Club. 
His sympathies are distressingly cosmopolitan : 
he insists on shaking hands with all kinds of 
heroes, or, as he more probably considers 
them, “lions:” Carin, Casar, WALLACE, 
or Napotron, GArnsporoucH, RvusBens, or 
CRUIKSHANK, it is all the same to him. At 
last his aspirations seck wider outlet, and he 
pens an Ode to Jehovah. We really must not 
deprive our readers of a little harmless amuse- 
ment, or Mr. Sapuier of a possible customer. 
Here is a summary of Dessarx’s gifts : 


His foot-mould thy hot sand, Egypt, keeps; 
On hoar Cheops his shadow yet sleeps ; 
Arab, Copht, Turk, his “‘ just Sultan ” weeps; 
For, though a dire foe, J 
E’er mercy he’d show,— 
Not like whom in gore his cruel hand steeps. 
*Mid temples he strayed, 
Through ruins would dart ; 
To battle he sped 
With what fearless heart. 
Aye, mourn him with tears, with faltering steps. 


The following is Mr. Sapier’s criticism, 
from first line to last, on Cotiins’s “ Fear :” 


On Fear, in any tongue, of ev'ry clime, 
Lamented Collins’ ode is most sublime. 


A “finisher,” concerning Lrorotp Ropert, 


will conclude our acquaintance with Mr. | 


Saprer at whatever point of cordiality a laugh 
will bring us to: 


Alas that man so oft should grasp a knife, 

And, mad, despairing, end so short a life! 

Though Robert had so early conquered fame, 
Though art could then scarce boast so great a name, 
Adoring one he hopeless thought to win, 

His soul was vanquished by that passion’s pain, 
And soon one morn beheld him by his razor slain. 


W. O1.8. 





RELIGION. 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Corinthians. An 


convey their Spirit and Significance. 
HamItton Tuorn. 


attempt to 
By Joun 
London: 1851. pp. 408. 

WE opened this volume, expecting to find in it another 
outpouring of Rationalism—a covert assault upon 
Christianity, under pretence of elucidating the text of 
the Holy Scriptures. We were, however, agreeably sur- 
prised to discover in it no traces of any such spirit, but, 
on the contrary, the eloquent, earnest, and powerfully 
argumentative discourses of a profound believer in 
Christianity, defending the text of the Bible from the 
explanations of those who labour to destroy, under pre- 
tence of friendship and regard. Mr. THorN is, we 
understand, a Dissenter; but certainly we should never 
have discovered it from anything that appears in this 
volume, which might have been written by the most 
faithful member of our Church. He treats his subject 
under the following heads:—Ist. The dissensions of 
of the Corinthian Church. 2nd. Its immoralities and 
perplexities. 3rd. The officeof love in drawing individuals 
into acommunity. 4th. Of the Corinthian and Pauline 
views of the Resurrection. Corinth and Jerusalem one 
church and family. 5th. The views it contains of 
spiritual Christianity, addressed chiefly to those whom 


the first Epistle brought into sympathy with Paul. | more of a narrative and less of a chronology, than we 
6th. The law of giving, as illustrated by St. Paul's | should have supposed to be possible. It will be an 
urging the Corinthian Church to discharge the full | excellent reading book for classes, and, as a vivid 


duties of brotherly love towards their afflicted brethren 
of Jerusalem. 
tion of his Apostolic character and authority against his 


detractors at Corinth. The author states, in his pre- 


| 
And, lastly, St. Paul's closing vindica- | 
| 
| 





face, that his pages are designed for the unlearned ; for 
those whose only qualification for the reception of re- 
ligious truth is in the desire that spiritual things may 
by them be spiritually discerned, and who seek and 
worship truth as they worship and seek after Gop, with 
a hunger and thirst for realities, and with a love that 
casts out fear. “ For such,” he adds, “ I think something, 
indeed, much, yet remains to be done to bring them into 
any actual communion with the mind and spirit of St. 
Paul.” 

This is a lofty aim, and it has been executed with 
eloquence and ability. 








EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Self-Education. Twelve Chapters for Young Thinkers. 
By Epwiys Paxton Hoop. London: Partridge and 
Oakey. pp. 203. 

Tue greatest portion of our knowledge must be self- 
taught. Edueation really begins just at the point 
where it is vulgularly supposed to end. How often do 
we hear it said of young men and women, on quitting 
the school and entering upon the business of life, that 
they have finished their education. A fatal error! 
They have but laid the foundation: the structure itself 
has yet to be erected by their own diligence and patient 
industry. A fatal error, because such an expression 
not only indicates woeful ignorance on the part of the 
speaker of the true meaning of education, but it 
is calculated to mislead the emancipated pupil, by 
implanting a belief that with his school tasks his toil is 
ended, and that he has nothing more to do than to per- 
form his daily tasks of duty and pass his leisure hours 
in play or self-indulgences. Great service would he 
| perform to youth, who should make them know and 
feel that the teacher whom they have dismissed has 
done little more than instruct them in the rudiments of 
knowledge, in the manner of employing the faculties of 
their minds: that their positive acquirements are 
trifling compared with that which it behoves them to 
learn, if they would keep pace with the progress of 
society. At the school, and even at the college, whole 
branches of invaluable and necessary learning are 
entirely neglected. What does the “finished ” youth 
know of the Natural Sciences; of Social and Political 
Economy; of the Laws of his country; of the prin- 
ciples of commerce; of the methods of business; of the 
duties which are demanded of him as a citizen, in the 
character of an elector, a juryman, a parish officer, and 
the many other public duties imposed upon the inhabitant 
of a free country. All these, and many more, he must 
learn after he leaves school or college, because, accord- 
ing to the systems of education that still linger among 
us, surviving the society for which they were con- 
structed, the affairs and realities of life are not deemed 
to deserve attention, and the years of youth are occu- 
pied with the acquirement of a critical knowledge of 
two extinct languages which‘are of no practical use, and, 
at best, are merely ornaments. 

Mr. Hoop writes from personal experience. He has 
educated himself, and in this little volume he earnestly 
exhorts his readers to follow his example. The best 
proof of what self-education can accomplish is to be 
| found in the pages we are reading. They are full of 
important truths, plainly but powerfully expressed. We 
have seldom seen so much good sense within the same 
compass. Having described what self-education is, he 
tells his young readers how to observe, what to read 
and how to read it, of the art of thinking, the educa- 
tion of the memory, the pursuit of truth, the education 
of the taste, and of mental and moral freedom. He 
denounces, in becoming terms of indignant eloquence, 
that intellectual dandyism which sneers at all real 
knowledge and values nothing but a refinement which 
is mere ornament, and dwells with due gravity, as sen- 
sible of its vast importance, upon physical education and 
the education of the citizen. 

Altogether we have not for a long time seen so excel- 
lent a book as this, and we trust that it will soon be 
found in every school and in every house. 

















The History of Modern Europe, from the Commence- 
ment of the Sixteenth Century to the year 1850. By 
Rosert Stewart, A.M. London : Partridge and 
Oakey. pp. 332. 

ALTHOUGH not so expressly described, we presume 

that this is intended for schools and educational pur- 

poses, for the condensation into 332 pages of the entire 
history of Modern Europe could scarcely have been 
attempted with any other view. As such, Mr. Srewarr 
has contrived to make it more readable and amusing, 


outline of the modern history of Europe, taken at a 
comprehensive glance, an useful introduction to the 
study of the particular histories of the different countries. 





The Child's Treasure ; or Reading without Spelling. 
By aLapy. London: Low. 1851. pp. 100. 


Tue Lapy is a sensible woman. She perceives the 
surpassing absurdity of our time-honoured method of 
teaching children to spell by means of the utterance of 
several sounds that have no resemblance to the sound 
of the whole word, and which must produce infinite 
perplexity in the young mind. Thus, ask a child to 
spell “cat.” The sound of each separate letter c a t, 
bears no resemblance to the sound of “cat,” and if 
your pupil has a good ear, he will be perplexed beyond 
measure, and look upon spelling as an odious task. The 
French are wiser; they teach children to pronounce the 
sounds of which a word is composed, instead of the 
names of the letters as we do. A Lady has recognised 
this folly of ours, and, in the useful little volume before 
us, has resorted to a wiser method of teaching children 
to read, by teaching them the sounds of which words 
are composed before she teaches the letters by their 
names. Highly approving this rational method, we 
heartily recommend it to our readers. 








A Collection of Secular Music for the use of Schools. 
Edited by JAwes TirueARpD. London: Novello. 
pp. 44. 

HatrF of this useful work consists of native, and half 

of foreign, compositions. The airs most likely to please, 

attract, and interest young persons are selected, and 
words set to them, some original, others well known, 
and popular poems, as “Ye Mariners of England,” 

“ Twinkle, twinkle, little star,” &c. The volume con- 

tains eight rounds, and about forty songs. We can, 

with the utmost confidence, recommend it for use 
wherever part singing is practised, whether in schools 
or families. 








Skeleton Themes, to Assist in Teaching the Art of 


Composition. By MArGAret Tuornspy.  Edin- 
burgh: Clarke. pp. 292. 
Mrs. THornsy’s plan is sufficiently simple. Her pur- 


pose is to suggest to beginners the subjects they should 
write about when a theme is given them. Thus, the 
pupil is directed to compose an essay on the story of 
Androcles and the Lion. Mrs. Tornpy suggests that 
he should treat of the miserable condition of the 
fugitive slave, the ferocity of the lion subdued by 
suffering, the gratitude of the animal and his sagacity 
again to recognise his friends. The slave owner’s vin- 
dictiveness is put to shame by the wild beast’s forbear- 
ance. The subjects are divided into narratives, 
descriptive, biographical, abstract, and for the exercise 
of the imagination, the judgment, &c. The idea is a 
good one, and appears to be very well carried out. This 
little book will be a useful aid in a very important, but 
too much neglected, branch of education. 








A Childs First Hour; addressed to Young Mothers. 
By a Puysictan. London: Ackermann & Co. 
pp. 71. 

Ir is impossible to calculate the mischief that may be 
done by the injudicious treatment of infants immediately 
after birth, The amount of injury inflicted by the 
ignorance of monthly nurses is enormous. We never 
see one without shuddering to think that the health of 
a whole life depends upon the prejudices of an unin- 
formed old woman, whom we would not trust with the 
care of a cut finger. So feels the Physician who has 
written this little book to inform mothers how infancy 
ought to be managed, and what things that nurses do 
ought not to be done. We heartily commend its peru- 
sal to every mother and father—to all who hope to be 
parents. 





The Mirror of History; or, Lives of the Men of Great 
Eras, from Julius Cesar to William the Conqueror. 
By the Rev. Epwarp Bripcg, B.A. London: 
Baldwin. pp. 302. 


Tue plan of this volume is to teach the most pro- 
minent facts of history, in the more amusing and 
attractive form of biography, arranged in chronological 
order. Where a great number of memoirs are to be 
comprised in a few pages, each one must be necessarily 
brief; but Mr. BrrpGe has succeeded in avoiding dry- 
ness, so often the accompaniment of brevity, and has so 
pleasantly narrated his facts, that we have not for a 
long time seen a book so well adapted for school and 
family reading as this. 








Le Petit Rimeur, being French and English Words 
and Sentences in Rhyme. London: Groombridge. 
pp. 52. 

Tus is an ingenious endeavour to convert nursery 
rhymes into a vehicle for French words and phrases, to 








be thus taught in play long before the learner has 
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begun to read. A specimen or two will best show the | 


design. 
Le volet, the shutter, 
Du beurre, some butter. : 
Some linen, du linge, A thimble, un dé, 
A monkey, un singe. Le jour, the day. 
The idea strikes us as a very happy one. 


An eyelash, un cil, 
Le talon, the heel. 








The Little Lamb; a German Story. Hope & Co. pp. 48. 


A sweet little story for children. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Royal Exchange, and the Palace of Industry; or 
the Possible Future of Europe and the World. 
London: Jones. 

Tas volume, issued in three languages, English, 
French, and German, has not been sent to us for 
review; but it has fallen in our way, and as the pro- 
duction of an original thinker, of pious and healthy 
mind, we judge so highly of it, that we cannot refrain— 
all unbidden though it be—from calling public attention 
to it in our columns. The author, with the large and 
glowing soul of a philanthropist, rejoices in the great 
fact which his book commemorates,—-the inangurative | 
banquet of peace on earth and good will amongst men. 
He sees in it the dawn of that day when men shall 
“beat their swords into pruning-hooks, and their spears 
into ploughshares, and shall learn war no more.” 
Looking upon the World’s Exhibition with the eye of 
taste and of intellect, and scanning the world’s history 
from the being of the first man till now, he exults with 
thankful soul in the application of the faculties with 
which he, heaven-endowed, has converted earth’s raw 
material to his needs and service, and to minister to 
his comforts and delights, until the sublime result 
exhibited before the wondering eyes of the men of many 
lands in our day, has been at length attained. Our | 
quotations, brief and partial as they must be, cannot do 
justice to this spirit-stirred and spirit-stirring author; yet 
let him speak for himself, though it be in few words, and 
though the passages we cite be lopped of the point, aim, 
and beauty which, as parts of an entire, they possess. 
“To think of man,” he says, “lying like a wreck out- 
side of Eden, naked and ignorant, without a teacher 
and without tools . . . . a whole world of raw 
material under his foot, the compass of the earth for | 
the sphere of his achievements, bis head and hand the 
instruments of action, the one as yet without know- 
ledge, and the other without skill; and then to think 
what he has done! . . . . What he has become 
since then! How one generation has improved upon 
another, and how discovery and invention, and labour 
and skill, and industry and genius have covered the 
earth with a succession of wonders.” Space forbids us 
to follow a most eloquent passage. 

We must, however, give one other citation. Having 
adopted, as a sort of thesis to his book, the passage of 
Holy Writ, chosen by Prince ALBERT in its two different | 
versions, this one as the motto of the Royal Exchange, 
and the other as that of the Crystal Palace; and, | 
supposing it to be heartily and practically adopted by 
the nations of the earth, he says, “ Let men embrace 
this idea, that the earth is Gon’s, not theirs, and that 
all the race are alike his, . . . . and there 
could no longer be war, or slavery, or anarchy, or des- | 
potism; men could not be brought, on the supposition 
suggested, to be trained and taught to slaughter one 
another!—or to steal one another! or to buy, and sell, 
and fetter and Jash those who were the exclusive pro- | 
perty of God, and who, whatever their colour, was each | 
of them as much a man as themselves!” 

The book contains a valuable and beautiful embodi- 
ment of Christian truth, skilfully but fairly educed | 
from the motto, “The earth is the Lord’s, and the 
fulness thereof,” commencing with the theism implied 
in this declaration, and evolving the fact that “ God 
has spoken.” It is an attempt—an honest and 
enlightened one—to make the great event of the day 
conduce to the interests of peace, virtue, and religion. | 
We heartily wish it Gop speed. Addressed as it is to | 
our brethren at home, and our brethren beyond the 
channels that bound our shores, it is an elaboration of 
the fact of the day, a simultaneous invitation to peace, 
goodwill, and universal brotherhood, and an indication 
of the existence and growth of the fraternity desired. 








Handbook for Killarney, in the English and French 
Languages. London: Crockford. 1851. Dublin: 
Fisher and Co. 


Tuts little guide-book ought to be possessed by every 
visitor to that region of enchantment, the far-famed 
Lakes of Killarney. In the compass of a few pages, it 
brings under the notice of the tourist a] the principal 
features of attraction, without indulging either in exces- 





| it will fall at any future time. 
| to describe the system without an inspection of the book, | « 


| work as a composition, without any expression of o 


| trated by citations from a vast array of auth: 


sive verbiage, or too great minuteness of description, 
faults which prevail to a considerable extent in many of 
the larger works which have been published on the sub- 


ject. The Handbook is accompanied by a really good | 


Map of Killarney and its environs, which must prove a 
most invaluable auxiliary to the excursionist. For the 


convenience of our Continental friends, who may be ex- | 


pected to avail themselves largely of the opportunities 
afforded them this season of visiting the scenery of the 
Sister Island, the Handbook is published in both the 
French and English languages, under the same cover. 
It possesses also, which is not to be despised, the 
recommendation of cheapness, the map alone being well 
worth the price of the entire work. 


The Book of Almanacs, §e. Com] iled by AvuGustTus 
DE Moraan, Sec. R.A.S. London: Taylor, Walton 
& Co. pp. 89. 

Tus is a singularly useful and ingenious publication. 

Professor De MorGan has constructed an Universal 

Almanac which serves as an Almanac for all past and 

all future time. By means of it you may find in a 

moment on what day of the week any particular date 

fell in any by-gone year of the Christian era, or when 

It would be 





impossible 


and the utility of such a scheme needs no commendation 

















—it speaks for itself. The name and f of the 
author are guarantees for accur 
. 4 

The Tempe rance Cyclopedia. Compiled by the Re 

W. Rep. Glasgow. pp. 520. 
A coptous collection of statistics, facts, n¢ 
arguments on the subjects of Temperance and Intem- 
perance, including the testimonies of physicians, the 
exhortations of moralists, and the eviden of the 
political economists as to the fatal consequences of this, | 
the besetting sin of Scotland, and yetasg rievous blot 
upon the reputation of Englan: It is vi he and 
its diffusion might be of immense service to the cause 


of religion and morality. 





THE PAMPHLETEER. 


WE now proceed to despatch another pile 
vhlets, which has accumulated during the mor 
we shall endeavour to observe the same classifi 


before. 











72 ¢ 
are religious, and 





The greatest number 
rule of the strictest impartis 





business is only fairly to state the character of each 





upon its arguments, or the right or wror 
TRINES, we proceed to notice each on¢ 

Thoughts on the Nature of Man, the P 
Creeds, and the Formation of Human 
stated to be designed “ to prove and il 
mental principle identified with the const 
nature, which (although coeval with the crea 
is hitherto but little known.” The preface does not 
state what this principle is, but we gather from the 
pamphlet that the anthor alludes to “ the overwhelming 
effect of circumstances in the formation of human 
character,” especially in early life. This is illus- 








“acler, 1S 





> a funda- 
n of our 


1 of man) 







Ts, ancient 
and modern. He inculcates the duty incumbent upon 
every man to think for himself, to labour to emancipate 
his mind from mere prejudices imbibed in youth and 
especially to study the laws by which the Creator governs 
the world, and by which his own mind is regulated. 
The Rev. J. Downatt M. A., vicar of Okehampton, 
has published an eloquent Address after Confirmation, 
which has already passed through four editions, and 
deservedly, as it is very much to the purpose.——Wm. 
Merry, Esq., has sent us a singularly earnest and power- 
ful essay, entitled Predestination and Election considered 
Scripturally. The question is examined with reference 
chiefly to the seventeenth article of our church, as con- 
trasted with the Calvinistic Interpretation. It would 
be out of place here to folloy Mr. Merny into his 
elaborate and able argument. The same author has 
also forwarded a treatise on The Philosophy of a Happy 
Fraternity, established on the sure Evidence of the 
Bible. It is a careful, curious and very interesting col- 
lection of all the texts in the Bible that bear upon our 
future existence, arranged so as to enable him to deduce 
from them what may be termed the promise of futurity as 
contained in the Scriptures. The Rev. R. Ep.Eston, 














| More venturous, has treated of Infants in Heaven, or 
| the probable Future State of Deceased Children. He | 


thinks that they will share the beautiful promise con- 
tained in the language of our Saviour; “ Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not.”—— Pusey- 


ism and the Prayer Book, is the title of a pamphlet by | 


the Rev. E. T. Gregory, D.D. Rector of Kilmore, in 
which he advocates a revision of the Prayer Book, and 





yalion of 





! 
| the re-establishment of the Convocation. From the 
Rey. G. J. Davres, Curate of Beaulieu, we have 
| received A Catechetical Exercise on the Confirmation 
Service, for the use of young persons preparatory to the 
undertaking of that solemn rite, and also two Benefit 
Club Sermons admirably adapted to the class of persons 
to whom they are addressed. W. N. St. Lecer, A.B, 
who styles himself Catholic Priest and Incumbent of St. 
Mary-le-Tower, Ipswich, has forwarded Two Sermons 
preached there, in which he protests against the assump- 
tion of titles by the Roman Catholic Bishops on Catholic 
grounds, the English Church being the true Catholic 
| Church, the Romish Church only an impostor; that, as 
| we understand it, is his position.——A Moral and 
Religious Guide to the Exhibition, by the Rev. J. A. 
Emerton, D.D., is a truly Christian exhortation to 
Englishmen to apply the Exhibition to Moral and 
Religious uses, with suggestions for conduct on the oc- 
casion. He entreats his countrymen to treat their 
foreign visitors with respect, to deal honestly with them, 
to protect them against impositions by others, to show 
them urbanity and kindness, respect their peculiarities, 
open freely to them our public buildings and private 
establishments, show them hospitalities according to our 
means, convince them that we can be religious without 
being melancholy. ‘“ Let every Englishman,” he says, 








consider each foreigner as his guest.” This Address 





is highly creditable to the good sense and good fé Ss 
of the author. “ A Country Curate” has addressed an 
excellent letter to the Bishop of Norwich, pointing out 
the advantag: l 





} f Adult Eve ning Schools in the A gricul- 
| tural Districts. It would be the most practically 
| useful undertaking of the time, and we recommend the 
subject to the consideration of our readers. 

Art and Science have also furnished their cou.tingent. 
Mrs. Parkxs has published an energetic protest against 
the monopoly of the Printsellers, and makes many state- 
ments which, if true, are anything but creditable to the 
trade-——- Ruskinism is the title given probably by some 
| architect whose works have been “shown up” by Mr. 

Ruskry in his Seven Lamps, or in his Stones of 

Venice, and who thus endeavours to avenge himself by 

| anonymous abuse and satire, which, however, fall very 
harmlessly, for he does not even attempt to an 
Ruskry’s arguments. The Rhyming E 
trash. Mr. W. H. Grey has just sent forth a th 
edition of his pamphlet on ¢ hurch Leases, in which 


n, proving to 

















brings figures to bear upon the qu 









demonstration the injury and injustice that result from 
the present system of leasing church property for terms 


| with fines: how it is beneficial neither to the Church 
nor to the lessees, while it prevents improvements of 
property. Nor is the remedy difficult in itself. il, i 
seems, the prospect of improvement is very distant—— 
Lord BrouGHam’s convincing Speech on the Bill for 
admitting Parties to Suits as Witnesses, has been pub- 
lished ina pamphlet. The arguments are unanswer- 
able. Indeed, there is positively no argument in favour 
of the present practice of exclusion, and yet, such is the 





ice of mere habit, there is the utmost 
ng the adoption of a different prac- 
1ough it accords with the plaine 
common sense. If there be one who yet doubts the 
propriety of the alteration, we recommend him to read 
this pamphlet——Soft Spring Water from the Surrey 
Lands, is the report by the Hon. W. Napier to the 
Board of Health, on the Water Supply of London. It 
is not likely to be adopted, but it contains many novel 
and curious facts——-The Hon. F. Byne has taken up 
the Smithfield Market Nuisance, and having personally 
investigated the question, has published the results of 
his inquiries, which are entirely condemnatory of the 
present market, and of any attempt to continue a cattle 
market inthe heart of London.——Dr. J. H. BENNETT, 
a Professor of Medicine in the University of Edinburgh, 
in a pamphlet entitled The Mesmeric Mania of 1851, 
admits all the main facts of mesmerism, but asserts that 
they are not produced by external causes, nor are they 
new. They are well known to the medical world, and 
have been so for ages. He is right in this. But if 
they be facts in nature, what means the universal denial 
of them by the opponents of mesmerism and the charge 
of imposture preferred against those who practise them? 
If they be facts, they deserve, and indeed demand, the 
serious and systematic investigation of philosophers 
quite as much as any other facts of nature. Dr. BEeN- 
NET? says, “If important facts can be demonstrated, 
let them he judged of by those whose habits of 
thought and previous studies qualify them for the task.” 
So say we; but our complaint is that medical men will 
not try them and judge of them by personal examina- 
tion and experience; they will insist on trying them by 
some & priori argument, showing reasons why they are 
not probable, instead of trying their truth or false- 
hood by experiments. —-— Our Heartless Policy is the title 
of a pamphlet by “ An Etonian,” who pleads powerfully 
against Capital Punishment. It 7s, indeed, lamentable 
that in a Christian land there should yet exist a bar- 
barism which can only be defended by assuming that 
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human tribunals are invested with the infallibility and 
with the power of Divinity; that man has a right to 
take away the life he cannot give: under. pretence of 
maintaining a reverence for human life it sets the ex- 
ample of taking it away, and hopes to destroy the 
appetite for murder by a spectacle which familiarizes 
men with the sight of a violent death. Why should 
not the experiment be tried of a suspension of capital 
punishment for some short period, say two years; if 
during that time there should be an increase of murders, 
the opponents of abolition will be enabled to appeal to 
experience. But if it should be found, as we believe it 
would be found, that life is not less secure than before, 
the case of the advocates of abolition will be made ont, 
and the punishment of death be erased from our criminal 
code. This would be the rational method of determining 
the dispute. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Les Socialistes Depuis Fevrier. Par M.JuLEs, 
Breynat Docteur en Droit. 

The vagueness with which Socialism is 
spoken of shows how confused and inade- 
quate are the ideas of the community regard- 
ing it. Some talk of it in a tone of exage- 
rated alarm, as if it menaced ruin to all 
government and all religion. Some treat it 








with contempt, as if it were the transitory | 


whim, the morbid fancy, the speculative 
mood, of a generation hot in the hunt of 
novelty and intellectual adventure. Some, 
who want to get credit for sympathy with the 
people, and to be patriots at a cheap rate, are 
eloquent in their praise of Socialism, without 
ever having taken the trouble to ascertain what 
it means. Some assail it because it is unpo- 
pular, and has the appearance of an innova- 
tion, with that cant of conservatism which is 
80 fatal to conservative objects. Others affect 
to embrace it for the very reason that it is an 
innovation, and forms an entertaining variety, 
amid a crowd of other caprices. Yet Socialism 
is a phenomenon too solid and formidable to 


be disposed of in a fashion so light and | 
It is one of those great facts | 


summary, 
which it is the duty of every earnest man to 
study. Of whatever there is good in it he 
should constitute himself the champion; 
whatever there is bad in it he should remorse- 
lessly attack. Every problem in these days 


relating to the fate of a nation which we refuse | 


to help in solving will torment us in some 
shape till we aid in its solution. And if we 


still obstinately refuse, what we had dashed | 


aside as a pestering trifle will change itself 
into a huge and horrible monster to devour 
us. In ordinary circumstances indifference is 


a crime, but in the present aspect and state of | 


society it is a folly no less thanacrime. We 


cannot wrap ourselves up in a pleasant cloak | 
of apathy toward the mightiest movements, | 
the most momentous interests, the most | 


urgent affairs of man’s social, religious, and 
political life, at this hour, which is pregnant 
with so much, without garnering up for our- 
selves retributions which will burst rudely 


and overwhelmingly in on our indolence and | 


our dreams. When compromises perish as 


they are now so rapidly perishing, we must | 


choose our camp; and he who stands by to 
see the battle fought will be shot without pity 
as a deserter or a coward. An epicurean 
smirk of nonchalance at everything which makes 
the human heart throb quicker and warmer 
than usual may, in a supine and stagnant age, 
have a show of philosophy; but in our own 
active and aspiring age, athirst for the depths 
of untrodden mysteries, it is a puerile blunder, 
and most grievous miscalculation. Therefore, 
Socialism should be more to all of us than a 
subject of mental inquiry: we should pierce 
into its very soul, with the stern resolve and 
the crushing weapons of heroes potent in the 
mission of conquering by martyr-deeds salva- 
tion to humanity. To touch matters so vast 
and so significant with the tip of our dainty 
dilettante fingers is worse than leaving them 
altogether alone. When we approach Social- 
ism, we tread the brink of profound and 
perilous realities, that cast their influence, for 
blessing or for bane, far into the Future. The 


glib coxcombry which disposes of such im- 
| portant questions with an epigram or a com- 
mon-place may be prodigiously amusing to 
the shallow readers of newspapers, but it 
assists to prulong and to multiply the decep- 
tions and the delusions, the awakening from 
which is so often the thunder of revolutions. 
Worse, far worse than the selfish and craven 
indifference that is only lulled to slumber by 
| the roar and the rush of popular passions and 
the voice of popular woe, is the foppish frivolity 
that sports with the leviathans of disruption 
and anarchy as if they were the toys of a 
| child. Yet what wiser or graver attitude is 
|taken by our journals, by men who boast 
| themselves the leaders of opinion, in reference 
| to those primordial themes, to the height of 
| which the tender heart of religion, the repent- 
ance of the universal people, the maturest 
meditations of sages, and the mastery of 
consummate statesmanship alone in their union 
can ascend. 

There are at least six different modes of 
| looking at Socialism, and we shall be disposed 
to manifest ourselves its fierce foes or its 
ardent friends, according to the point of view 
under which we regard it. It may be consi- 
dered, first, as a cry of distress, as the shriek 
of torture and despair which arises from the 
midst of disease, and squalor, and penury ; or, 
secondly, as the ideal and the prophecy of 
human redemption, when countless obstacles 
have been overcome, and countless miseries 
have been healed ; or, thirdly, as the Utopia of 
visionaries, the pedantry of system-mongers ; 
or, fourthly, as a protest against an arid and 
unpitying political economy, and an appeal in 
favour of the righteous distribution of wealth, 
as opposed to the inordinate and unrighteous 
accumulation thereof ; or, fifthly, as a fervent 
and forcible utterance in praise of co-operative 
efforts and institutions as legitimate and 
needful remedies for an unnatural severance of 
individuals and classes; or, lastly, as a weapon 
of turmoil and overthrow in the hands of 
demagogues, in addition to the political grie- 
vances which they know how to parade with 
so much art before the eyes of an ignorant 
and infuriate populace, ripe for mischief, mad 
from oppression, and burning with revenge. 

In the first place, Socialism is a breathing of 
pain, the moan of burdened, weary, lacerated 
hearts. To those writhing with distress and 
battling with poverty all is welcome that 
promises an alleviation of their sufferings, 
| They cannot calmly consider or critically ex- 
amine remedies which to others appear the 
quackeries of the designing, or the hallucina- 
tions of the fantastical. With what enthusiasm 
was Chartism welcomed at its birth by millions 
of men who cared little for political change in 
itself, but who were sick with hope deferred, 
and who rejoiced in the gleam that illuminated 
for a moment, if it did not warm their des- 
pondency! In the manufacturing districts it 
| was not merely an apocalypse of emancipation, 
but the prelude of a Millenium in which the 
working classes were to enter into the full 
| heritage of enjoyment of which tyranny, and 
| injustice, and bad laws had robbed them. Can 
we wonder that the starving are clumsy logi- 








cians, unless when they venture to employ the 

most rapid and resistless of all logic, the logic 
| of hunger? But, except when they resort to 
| that logic, their faith in new schemes of de- 
iliverance for them and _ their proletarian 
| beothren is boundless as their wretchedness. 
| Now Socialism is for the multitude that which 
| Chartism and other kindred things have been, 
|a howl of torture, the lifting up of feverish 
| skeleton hands to grasp a phantom of relief. 
| For the toilworn, as he raises his languid eyes 
'to gaze through the thick and_pestilential 
| atmosphere that shuts out the sunshine from 
| his cold hearth, Socialism means bread on the 

table, and a fire in the grate, and clothes 
| instead of rags for his children, and refreshing 
| Sleep, and a home in the truest and largest 
| sense to which his fellow-man may come in far 
| other guise than that of an oppressor, and where 
_ he can hold cheering commune with his Gop 





in the full belief that the Father of the Universe 
pities with a great pity the forlorn and the 
poor. It will not do to say, as the Optimists 
are in the habit of saying, that the condition 
of the labouring masses is improving, however 
slowly. Misery in general does not consist so 
much in any real pain or privation as in the 
absence of something which the heart longs for 
as indispensably necessary to happiness. The 
working man may be better off positively than 
his ancestors, and yet he may be immensely 
worse off by reference to that higher standard 
of comfort and of social progress which the 
influences of civilization and the dissemination 
of intelligence have taught him to entertain. 
It has been stated that some of the most barren 
provinces of France, where the inhabitants 
subsist on the scantiest food, and moisten the 
arid and ungrateful soil with the sweat of the 
most exhausting fatigues, and with the tears 
of the most crushing hardships, contain a 
moral and contented population. There the 
tree of knowledge has not been eaten of, 
bringing, after the first rapturous taste, the 
sense of nakedness and grief, and awakening 
insatiate and unutterable yearnings. In such 
districts Socialism can, of course, find no ears 
to listen to it, no souls to kindle at its impas- 
sioned pictures and fiery appeals. But, 
wherever Socialism comes not to the ignorant 
but to the intelligent, and unveils a region of 
beautiful possibilities beyond the meagreness, 
the monotony, the cheerless and incessant 
struggle of the working man’s lot, it cannot 
fail to find hosts ready to crowd round its 
banner. It is, therefore, a gross mistake to 
suppose that education will kill Socialism. 
Education will merely increase it, unless the 
community in the whole of its various relations 
march at as rapid a rate, or a still more rapid 
rate, than Education. It is harmony and 
fullness of social development alone which 
can cure the tendency to communist manias in 
the world’s distempered brain. 

In the second place, Socialism is the ideal of 
those who, having perfect and enthusiastic 
faith in the providence of Gop, and a lofty and 
poetic conception of human destiny, mourn 
over the mischief and madness which desolate 
this fair green earth that carries in its bosom 
the germ of so much that is holy and joyful. 
They have not fixed on any definite scheme of 
Socialist organization, and the more definite the 
schemes of the Socialist prophets, with the more 
repugnance do they regard them. They may 
be called the Spiritualists of Socialism which, 
in their mind, is divested of all material a:- 
pects and transfigured into the Religion of the 
Future. It is not from amiable dreamers of 
this kind that we have anything to fear. ‘The 
less chance they have of realizing any of their 
sublime fancies the more charm will those 
fancies have for them. And if they now and 
then try their hand at organizing, the means 
they employ will be as pure and harmless as 
themselves. Idealistic Socialism has either no 
effect or such only as is salutary. A precious 
leaven in every land and in every age is the 
man who, from the forms of sacred loveliness 
that people his own breast imagines that a 
time will come when every scene of guilt and 
anguish will be transmuted into a Paradise. 
Some of the most eminent French Socialists 
have been of this description, though ignorance 
or dishonesty has confounded them with the 
ruffians and the sensualists whose Gop is their 
lust, and whose throne and whose altar is a 
barricade reeking with blood. 

In the third place, Socialism is an ample and 
a favourite field for those men who are never 
satisfied unless they are building up in their 
subtle and sophistical brain the most visionary 
systems. ‘The most finished type of this class 
of Socialists was Fourier, in whose works 
there will probably be found a larger amount 
of pure nonsense than in any that insanity, 
inanity and vanity, all working together in the 
abysses of chaos, ever produced. Socialists of 
the Fourrer stamp are not in the slightest 
degree dangerous, for the sufficient reason that 
they are so deplorably dull. They contrive to 
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be consummately absurd without ever devi- 
ating by accident or exception into an amusing 
vein. ‘Their best refutation is their invincible 
bathos which will prevent the boldest and 
most patient reader from getting through three 
pages and a half of their most ambitious and 
elaborate productions. People come quickly to 
the conclusion that that would be a dreary 
world to live in which it is so very dreary to 
peruse an account of. Men must be excited, 
interested, profoundly impressed before they 
can be convinced. You must paint a thing 
vividly to their imagination, strike it potently 
home to their hearts before it can be accepted 
by their judgment and conscience, and become 
a motive of duty, a principle of action. The 
Visionary Socialists, the concocters of systems, 
with FourterR at their head, have neglected 
this very obvious process. They have thought 
that they make their ponderous, prosaic plans 
abundantly attractive by the boundless food 
which they promise to every sensual and 
selfish propensity. ‘They have forgotten that 
the coarsest appetite in a human bosom seeks 
some slight veil of mystery to hide the ugli- 
ness, some rainbow tint to embellish the raw- 
ness and rudeness of the reality. 

In the fourth place, Socialism is a revolt 
against that old angular Political Economy 
which had grown a tyrant so inexorable and so 
intolerable. That Political Economy inay have 
done some service in its day, it would be wrong 
to deny. We owe it, among other things, 
some very important improvements in our com- 
mercial legislation. But it was of the earth— 
earthy. It spoke to whatever was meanest and 
lowest in the human mind. It degraded man 
into a mere money-making apparatus, and 
demanded remorselessly the sacrifice of every- 
thing to the Juggernaut of Capital. In its 
plans for the amassing of national wealth, it 
threw entirely into the shade the effect of such 
plans on the nation itself. It had exceeding 
tenderness for bullion, but was harsh as an 
executic ner to paupers. It was most pathetic 
on gluts, but flamed with fierce wrath against 
surplus population. It had curses for little 
children if there happened to be more than 
three of them in a family, while it had crowns for 
Malthus and its other Hierophants. The moral 
sense, the natural feelings of mankind, burst 
forth in rebellion against this pedantic cruelty, 
which exalted cold-blooded calculation, and 
inordinate love of money, into a philosophy. 
Much of our English Socialism is simply the 
fervant language of that rebellion. It is most 
honourable to our brave old English instincts, 
and good old English associations and sym- 
en that they would not wear the yoke of 

olitical Economy, even though the way in 
which the yoke was broken might not quite 
harmonise with sound old English sense. Some 
very weighty and happy results have flowed 
from the successful warfare against the infal- 
lible authority which Political Economy claimed, 
even though the war may have ended in the 
temporary triumph of Socialism. It has di- 
rected extraordinary attention to the lament- 
able condition of many of the labouring classes; 
it has stirred on even the most careless to do 
something, however small, for their benefit; 
it has made the generous and the good fertile 
in works and organizations of mercy. What 
is done has a strong Socialist tinge; but how 
glad and how grateful ought we to be that it is 
done. Along with whatever philanthropic 
blessings Socialism may have achieved or 
caused, it will not rest till it has accomplished 
a reform which lies at the root of England’s 
future prosperity. It is evident that the large 
farm system is, in all its operations and conse- 
quences, most ruinous. It is ruinous to the 
farmer, by preventing him from carrying on | 


his employment, except with inadequate capital. | the Revolutionist from turning it to political 


It is ruinous to agriculture, by offering every 


hinderance to its scientific development. It is | shivered to pieces in his grasp. 


ruinous to the rural population, by destroying | 


those gradations of rank which are so whole- | tion to the work of M. Breynart, to which we | 
Some in a community, by diminishing the de- | shall return in a subsequent article. 


mand for labour, and by degrading numberless 
thousands who ought to be our noble and 


stalwart yeomanry, into the brutality, ignorance, 
and pollution of serfs. It is ruinous to society 
in general, by overcrowding our towns, by 
lowering wages, by increasing competition, 
and by robbing the land of the hands needed 
for its proper cultivation, and which it is so 
well able to maintain. Socialism, the foe of | 
Political Economy, will not pause before it has 
covered England with yeomen, each possessing, 
with kingly industry, his own little farm, and 
the representative of sturdy English virtues. 
In the fifth place, Socialism is an eloquent 
and vigorous pleading in favour of co-opera- 
tion. Society, as a whole, is one large co- 
operative institution. And for many of its | 
most important enjoyments it is indebted to | 
co-operative effort. There can be no harm, 
therefore, but infinite benefit in encouraging 


MUSIC. 


Words by W. BALL, 
London: Addison 


The Forest Hunter's Glee. 
Music by C. E. STepHens. 
& Co. 

A very spirited glee for an alto, two tenors, and bass. 

The words are both in German and in English. The 

freshness and originality of the composition are a plea- 

sant change from the dullness of our drawing-room 
music. 





Mr. Acutrar’s Coxcert.—The crowded and fashion 
able audience assembled on Wednesday evening last, at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, proved that Mr. AGUILAR’senergy 
and enterprising spirit in providing such an elegant and 
classical entertainment as his programme presented was 


| justly apppreciated. The principal feature of the even- 


ing was a masterly performance of Mr. AGuILAR’s sym- 
phony in Eminor, by an orchestra composed of the 
elite of the Royal Italian Opera Band. Of this work 





among working men every kind of voluntary 
co-operative endeavour. But this must be 


it is scarcely possible to speak in too high terms of 


the same time clear. The subjects are sometimes 


done, not from jealous hate of the rich, or as praise. The instrumentation is full and rich, and at 
} 


an onslaught on capital and capitalists, or as 


an assertion of the unmitigated evils of com- | 
petition, but simply as a natural, tranquil, | 


conservative manifestation of combined energy. 
One of the most monstrous blunders which 
Socialism has made is in representing all the 
woes of the community as arising from com- 


vigorous, sometimes tender, always melodious and 
j expressive. The form of the various movements 
jis as simple and intelligible as those well ac- 
| quainted with the most classic models could desire. 
| Besides distinguishing himself as a composer, Myr. 
| AGUILAR proved himself a pianist of a very superior 
| order by his performance of MeNDELSsoHN's magnifi- 


petition. As the energetic stimulus to exer- | cent G minor concerts. In the vocal department Mr. 
tion and enterprise, as the fruitful mother of | Acurar was assisted by Miss Bircu, who sung, 
useful and beautiful inventions—competition | among other things, a descriptive song of his composi- 
has conferred the grandest and most lasting | tion, with orchestral accompaniments, entitled Edith, 
advantages on our race. Banish competition, | with great feeling and expression. Miss Douny, Miss 
and you bring man back to barbarism. | MEssEnT, Malle. GRAUMANN, Herr SriGELLI, Signor 
Competition must exist and operate in the | Mancaum, and Herr Foguns. The instrementalte 
Fut as in the Past, unless the entire | “°° Herr Enxsr and Signor Borresixt. After such 
ucure . é ate <a | a catalogue of distinguished names, it is scarcely needful 
frame of things is to be . thrown into a | to add that the concert gave complete satisfaction to all 
Dead Sea of stagnancy. Soocialism must present. Herr ANnscHUEZ, as orchestral conductor, 
cease its silly babble about competition if it | M. Witty, as leader, and M. Scurmon, as pianiste 
ardently desire to succeed in its co-operative | accompagnateur, performed their various duties in the 
efforts. Whatever Co-operation Socialism | most efficient and satisfactory manner. 
introduces must be the extension of ry me 
already in being, not an outpouring of fresh | : ' , 
facts, the products of fresh principles, in and Musical and Dramatic Chit Chat. 
of our civilization, not apart from, or antago- | M. Avper’s opera, La Corbeille d Oranges, was pro- 
nistic to it—a healing, not a dismembering | duced a few days since at the Grand Opéra of Paris. 
process. All Socialist co-operation which has -Mdlle. Anais, whose wondrous youth has been 
assumed a self-righteous attitude of conflict | admired among the attractions of the Théatre Frangais 
with society in its complete organic life and | for far more years than it would be courteous to count, 


og gs . F . | has at last taken leave of the theatre. The Brussels 
2 ngloriously, and 
constitution has perished ig y | papers assure us that M. Meyerbeer is expected im- 


has encountered a contempt as great and mediately in Paris, to distribute the parts and provide 
merited as its disasters. oar | for the production of Z’Africaine during the month of 
. In the sixth place, Socialism has been, and | November. The Sacred Harmonic Society seems to 
is, a grand revolutionary agency. It has been | be most accceptably catering for the pleasure of the 
so in France to a most formidable extent; it | Exhibition-goers, by performing Elijah and the Messiah 
is aspiring to be so in England. Still, the | to crowded audiences. Mr. Lumley has announced 
majority of Socialists do certainly not cherish | Opera-nights for the Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
revolutionary tendencies, and it is wrong to | of the week.—Jenny Lind has returned to New York, 
accuse them in the mass of such. And it is| 24 was to give two concerts at Castle Garden. Her 























doubtful whether those who use Socialism as 
a revolutionary weapon are Socialists at heart. 
Their trade is that of Revolutionists, and to 
be prosperous in that trade they cannot afford 
to be scrupulous about the means. They 
seize Socialism because it helps them to 
accomplish their objects ; but they would be 
just as ready to oppose Socialism if it thwarted 
their audacious schemes. They have no 


| arip through the western part of the States has been 
| tremarkably successful. She has realized already a 
| much larger sum than she expected when she first made 
her arrangement with Mr. Barnum. Some _ persons 
estimate her profits at nearly half million of dollars. 
Madame George Sand has given another dramatic 
piece to the public. It is in four acts, and the great 
Moliére is the hero, Like everything that flows from 
the pen of this remarkable writer, the play possesses 
great literary merit; but it is more adapted for the 








closet than the stage, as it contains little dramatic inci- 
dent. It is what the French call an étude of the heart 


ple; it is not indignation at wrong, or hatred of the poet; that is, represents him to us writhing un- 


° Jer the moral torture which the infidelities of his wife 
. t for power, | °° “! 3 oe ; 
of Oppression, OF crEen the lust f I ; | occasioned. ——Professor Kinkel, who has considerable 


which makes them conspire and agitate: but | literary reputation in Germany, is delivering a course of 
they are revolutionists as other ee poets, | jectures at Willis’s Rooms on the drama and its influence. 
or orators, or aught else. Give them the | In the fourth, which he gave on Monday week, he laid 
form of government which they have shed | down an ingenious theory, by which he deduced the 
their own blood and spilt that of their neigh- | structure and peculiarities of the Elizabethan drama 
bours to establish to-day, and they will strive | from the Ancient Mysteries which preceded it, and thus 
with all their might to upset it on the morrow. explained that close connexion between the middle ages 
There is nothing, then, in Socialism by itself | and modern times in England which is not to be found 
of a revolutionary tendency; it is not nearly in France, Spain, or Germany. The lectures, which are 
so well adapted for political action as strictly | German, are to be twelve in number, and will be 

*, | delivered on every succeeding Monday till the course is 


political instruments. But you cannot hinder | finished 


regard for one government more than another; 
they have no pity for the miseries of the peo- 








purposes when the political spear has been | 


ART JOURNAL. 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


Let this rapid sketch serve as an introduc- | 


| 
ATTICUS. | WE will resume our notice of the Royal Adademy with 
| the pictures of Mr. Frita, A.R.A. No, 294, Hogarth 
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brought before the prenee of Calais as a Spy. 
WALPOLE says, in one of his letters, that HoGarru, 


during a visit he made to France, in the peace, was 
seized and carried before t he Governor, having been found 


making a sketch of the Gate of ( ‘alais. This picture con- 
tains a vast amount of conventional design, with much 
attractive, though with untrue and slipshed execution ; 

the face of Hocartn is very ordinary and without cha- 
racter or individuality. The most’ successful portion 
of the work is, perhaps, the head of a secretary, who is 


holding one of the sketches taken from the person of 


Hocanrtu, and evidently much amused with it; there 
is a little man in the crowd enforcing his argument, as 
all little men have done since the time of HoGartn, 
by pointing the forefinger of one hand into the palm 
of the other; this is as regular a matter of design as a 
** point” in acting is with conventional actors. The 
execution of the whole requires solidity, and a certain 
gandiness of colour might be dispensed with to a great 
advantage. No. 502 also, A Gleaner, has the same 
faults; great conventionality of design and mannerism 
of execution. 

fr. Ece, A.R.A. No. 420. Pepys’ Introduction 
to Nell Gwynne is, we think, very unworthy of the 
artist ; an unpleasing heaviness pervades it : the cha- 
racter and expression is less delicate and less studied 
than usual ; the head of Pepys himself is a redeeming 
point in the picture, and well conveys the gossiping 
diarist’s character. 

Of Mr. Fros’ Tt, A.R.A., we should be sorry to say 
much, there being absolutely nothing to notice in his 
pictures, Nos. 407, 560. 
ill-drawn limbs, inane faces, and the colour peculiar to 
the inter, but to nothing else, either in nature or art. 
It will be nothing new to observers of his works to “ 
that the hands strikingly resemble each other, and what 
we have sean for half-a-dozen years ago, they are so 
much alike that even the distinction of sex is unmarked. 
Compare the Hylas in No. 560 with the nymphs pes 
him, from whom his head is only distinguished 7a 
different arran, gement of the hair; the subjects me, 
Hylas and Wood Nymphs. 

Mr. Poo.y, A.R.A., displays in his Goths in Jialy. 
No. 344, a group of the emasculated warriors scattered 
round a fountain; some of his best qualities and some 
of his very worst, a true, original and powerful grasp of 
the =e et and a genuine feeling for art, with admir- 
able colour, but a total neglect of drawing and propor- 
tion, which is not worthy of the painter of Solomon 
Eagle. Many of the heads are quite distorted, yet 
over the whole of this picture a deep poetic feeling 
runs, which makes us only regret that so little care 
is taken in worki ing it out. 

Mr. Etmore, A.R.A, has become, we fear, a con- 
firmed mannerist ; his picture, No. 487, Hotspur and 
the Fop, has less of a certain grace and elegance, with 
more of his coarse qualities, than we remember to have 
seen in any of his works hither to. 

Mr. E. M. Warp, A.R.A., sends three works of 
very different merit: No. 136, The Novel Reader, : 
clever gewreé ordinary sketch of a lady in dishabille, read- 
ing. No. 185, The Royal Family of France in Prison 
in the Temple. The King, who is uneasily sleeping 
on a couch, is well designed ; his expression is oa 
lent, and there is more of care, we mean of refe- 
rence to nature, than the painter ever exhibited before. 


The usual Nymphs, with their | 


Mr. Burcuetv’s picture, No. 2, The Death of the 
Venerable Bede, contains great points of good design, 
and very much well-studied and true expression. Its 
execution, on the whole, is extremely careful and 
solid; if it were not for an unpleasant heaviness and 
opacity of the shadows, which suggests that a large 
portion of this picture was painted at night by gas- 
light, there would be little fault to find in it, except 
that the flesh tints are not what the study from nature 
should produce. 

There are many excellent landscapes, as No. 37, by 
E. WiiiraMs, sen.; No. 47, by G. A. WixLiiams, 
A Kentish Farm Cottage, delightfully from nature ; 
No. 48, by J. C. BentLEyY, A Country Lane, excel- 
lent, though rather cold in tone; as well as M. 
A. W1Lu1ams’s other works, Nos. 72,73, 74, 178, 189, 
205, 243, are all well worthy of praise. Messrs. E. 
WituiaMs and J. C. WriiiaMs should share in the 
same praise, 

No. 53, The Banishment of Hamlet, by Mr. W. 
H. Drvere vt, exhibits many excellent qualities, 
amongst them, a singular power in flesh tints, as seen 
in the hands and head of the king—great brilliancy of 
colour in representing texture. The figure and head 
of Hamlet is admirably designed, and, on the whole, 
if this picture were more completely finished, it would 
be undoubtedly the most perfeet and promising work 
in the rooms. We have great hopes of the artist. 

No. 67 is an exquisite Portrait, by Mr. J. Harris, 
of a very beautiful lady, beautifully painted. 

Mr. J. Betx’s (No. 84,) Edwin and Angelina, is 








The head of the Queen, care-worn and pale, is very | 


good ; she is mending the king’s coat during his repose. 
There is also the head and design of the figure of 
Madame Ex1zAsetu, who is represented amusing the 
Dauphin; her face is lady-like and natural: the entire 
effect of light and shade seems true and powerful. We 
have to congratulate Mr. Warp on great improvement 
in this work, as we wish we could ° the third, No. 
430, John Gilpin delayed by his 7 koran The 
subject is well expressed, but the execution is coarse 
and the colour disagreeable (where there was so good 


only regret 
former. 

No. 399. Rinaldo destroys the Myrtle in the En- 
chanted Forest, by Mr. I’. R. Pickerserut, A.R.A., 
will surprise the visitors by its position on the line, 
being utterly unable to endure an exami nation ; with 
no new qualities of design, the execution is so exceed- 
ingly bad, that we wonder how so careless and coarse a 
work could proceed from a hand which had a brilliant 
and felicitous command of materials. Very ordinary 
and weighty Nymphs turn lumbering (to use a back- 
woodsman’s term) away: there is not a single limb, 
whether of wood or what is meant for flesh, which 
is rightly drawn : they are certainly all spirits of oak 
trees, from the grea cee of yo in their com- 
plexions. The heads throughout are what Mr. Frost 
might have done when he was ten years of age, if ina 
robust state of health. 


(To be continue d.) 


the same care was not given to this as to the 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION OF FINE ARTS, 
PORTLAND GALLERY, REGENT-STREBET. 
Tus Exhibition of Pictures shows a considerable 
advance in many qualities upon the previous ones. Of 
course, in an ins fitution which has but slight power 
of rejection, there are very many works decidedly bad, 
and a large majority which are very inferior in every 
respect, but still many others redeem the character of 

the whole, and render the gallery worthy of a visit. 


| figures stands the figure of Solomon Eagle, 


| plag — ‘ken, others are evidently sunken in bewil- 


| city. He ees sway himself in the earnestness of 


repulsively enhe—one of the most wretched attempts 
at sentiment we ever saw. Mr. Butt has succeeded 
in reaching the lowest depths of art, even lower, we 
think, than the Charity Children abominations of Mr. 
Barrawp, of which there are several here: perhaps 
the less that is said of them the better. 

No. 92, The Road to the Common, is very good, 
= sketchy. 

177. An Incident in the Life of St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary, J. Cotuinson, shows great artistic 
skill, v with much power of expression, and immense 
care. ‘The only thing to object to in this picture, per- 
haps, is a want of richness of colour and relief; the 
whole effect is dry, though by no means poor. The 
effect of light is very truly given, and the perspective 
most accurately studied. 

A little Sketch of Venice, by W. Ottver, 192, is 
very clever. The colour of the water in the canal 
admirably given. 

No. 216. The Martyr of Antioch, Miss M. G1Luxs, 
is a most ridiculous attempt at the sublime. Before 
this lady soars so high, she should accquire the eommon 
rudiments of the art of drawing: the face in this pic- 
ture is miserably incorrect. 

The reader will hardly believe that one artist has 
swept no less than sixteen works into this exhibition. 
Mr. Nieman, whose meretricious and tricky style of 
landscape we have often had occasion to condemn, is 
the Hereules of this Augean task. Of his capacity 
to represent Macbeth, we only instance that of one of 
these works, a subject which represents the Thane 
of Cawdor; he is dressed in a suit of armour of the 
date of Richard III. ‘This seems scarcely credible, 
but it is nevetheless the fact ; see No. 224. 

We miss many artists’ wonted contributions to this | 
exhibition ; among others, Mr. Buss, whose delightful 
and original works from Don Quizote afforded uni- 
versal amusement, seems to have left us. 





EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF THE MOST} 
EMINENT MODERN BRITISH PAINTERS. 


Mr. Wass’s Gallery, 168, New Bond-street. 


Tuis, a re-showing by Mir. Wass of many pictures 
that had “retired”? from public view, for which the 





an opportunity for display in this respect) that we can | lovers of art will thank him, as it affords them an op- 


portunity of secing works which were inaccessible 
generally, and many of them the most famous master- 
pieces of the artists. All the world will be glad to see 
Poo.er’s Solomon Eagle again, and many who have 
not seen it will now take advantage of its presence here, 
to go for that purpose, even if there were no attraction 
in one of Mactuise’s greatest works and several un- 
surpassed Errys. 

Let us commence our notice with the first-me nition ned 
picture, this is one which brought its artist suddenly | 
into great fame, and is referred to now, as one of the | 
most successful of British paintings. 

Every one has heard of Poo.x’s Solomon Eagle, 
but every body has not seen it; let us, then, endeavour 
to describe it. In the centre of a numerous group of | 

eagerly and | 
impressively denouncing the wrath of God upon the 





denunciat one hand upraised, with pointed finger, 
the other "holding a book, upon his head a burning 
brasier, in a broad and sepulchral-looking light, which 
presents him one of the most perfect pieces of design 
from the hand of any artist. In the great circle around, 
some are conversing, some look sick with fear, some | 
regard with earnestness the preacher, some are already 


| 
| 
| 
| 


dered dread of the present and approaching horror. 


| Imme dia itely in the foreground, reclining in the lap of | 
| a man who appears to be ré covering from an attack, lies 


| 
a boy whose face and attitude is wonderful, half hud- | 
dled up, with his eyes looking 
action alone scems to draw us at onee into the circle— | 








Qa 


art 
at the speaker; his | 


so like life, and, therefore, so sympathetic with us is it 
Among the other figures, isa woman seated reading 


her side is a strong man abandoning’ himself in desperate 
resignation, the colour of whose dress is most excellent. 
Just behind, rushes out of a house, marked as infected, 
a young man raving in the agony of the plague. Fur- 
ther back, are others gambling,—one asleep.* On the 
other side of Eagle stands a fizure, masked, and in a 
cloak, whose introduction is most admirable and sug- 
gesting a mysteriousness which adds to the interest of the 
pieture. It is intended for that ofa woman who, in the 
| narratives of the time, is described as having lost every 
friend, and thus desolate, followed the denouncer of 





G. | woe through the streets witnessing the effects of deso- 
| lation upon others. 
| the pavement, a man, his cheek on his hand, whose 


In front of this last is, resting on 


head is a most singular piece of expression, most novel 
and appropriate. We sce into a house on one side, 
where is visible one of the plague-stricken, raving; a 


| corpse is being lowered from the window above ; 


behind, are men bearing off the body of a dead girl. 
This picture, whatever ‘objection may be made to the 
awful repulsiveness - its subject, is undeniably a 
master-piece of art, and, beyond all question, equal, if 
not far superior, to any similar one by any of the Old 
Masters; and, if it had been painted by one of the 
latter, w ‘ould long ago have been in the National Gallery, 
maugre the subject. 

No. 7 7, is one of MuLLER’s delightful ere 
atrue piece of English country scenery. No, 11, 
Nile, looking tow cards Cairo—an admirable view in 
Egypt ; and No. 50, The Encampment in Syria, ar 
by the same artist. 

Nos. 6, Head of Judas ; 8, Portrait; 9, Venus 
and Cupid (this is rather vulgar in execution) ; 10, 
Ecce Homo; 11, Venus and Cupid ; 15, Study of a 
Peacock, painted with asullen gorgeousness, worthy of 
the artist; 21, St. John; 24, Zephyrus and Aurora, 
an exquisite piece of flesh colour ; 25, The Graces ; 26, 
Study of a Head ; 27, 28, 29 (the famous Joan of Are 
pictures, lately at the Academy) ; Youth at the Helm 
and Pleasure at the Prow, sketch for the Vernon 
picture; 31, Andromcda ; 46, Flemish Courtship ; 
49, Dead Game: with No. 40, Godfrey de Bouillon, 
the Crusader, arming for Battle (in our estima- 
tion, the most perfect work of the painter.) No. 
48, Sabrina ; and lastly, No. 51, The Judgment of 
Paris, are by Mr. Erry, and form a collection of his 
works which his admirers seldom see. 

Mr. Herpert’s Christ and the Woman of 
Samaria, shows how an artist may improve ; for this is 
one of the most incorrect pictures, as regards propor- 
tion, we ever saw. ‘The figure of C hrist seems to be 
only adapted for its attitude of sitting, being lamentable 


| short in the thighs ; his action is lac kadaisical, and the 


head, though showing much capacity for expression, 
very poor and weak. The woman, with large vacant 
eyes, stands proppedagainst the canvass, and, but for the 
stiffness of her draperies, would be in great danger of 
falling. 

Mr. Turner’s Burning of the House of Parlia- 
ment, strikes us as, standing near the door of the room 
we look at it, as one of his most admirable works. The 
reflection of the flames on the water, and general power 
of the whole, remove it from the power of words to 
escribe. 

No. 17, Sir C. Eastuaxe’s Gaston de Foix, before 
the Battle of Ravenna—a leave-taking scene ; though 
weak in colour and slight in drawing, and without any 
great interest in nove ay of design or expression, strikes 
agreeably from a gener al air of elegance it possesses. 

No. 20, Scene from the Vicar of Wakefield, by 
Mr. Lesire, was one of the admirable pictures 
which induced that flood of mediocrity from which 
we are only just delivered. It represents the visit 
of the ie n ladies to the viearage—let us only 
mention the admirable grace of the vicar’s daughters, 
one of whom sits listening to the voluble tattle of their 
visitors, in a most quiet graceful astonishment, just as 
one of nature’s ladies might; the others of the family 
are gathered round about them. Farmer Flambrough 
will be noticed, as a capital rendering of character. 
The whole of the picture, though rather more crude in 


| colour than usual, is perfect, and the flesh more like 


nature than any of a hundred works of a hotter tone. 
This picture is private property, and, not like the rest, 
for sale. It is valued at one thousand guineas, and, we 
believe, fetched that price. 

No. 22, Davip Roperts, R.A., The Isle of Philoe 
on the Nile, is one of his most successful works. 

No. 42, J. Linnewy, The Hill-side Farm, Isle of 

Wight, contains some very truthful painting from 
nature ; the sky is brilliant and effective ; the whole of 
the picture is remarkably free from the artist’s cha- 

racteristic hotness. The ground and trees are beauti- 
fully finished. 

We wish we could speak at length of No. 44, by Mr. 
Macuser, Bohemian Gipseys, but doing so would 
give no idea of the variety, the character, the justness 
of design and incident, the high qualities of invention, 
the truth and powerful finish of which it is full. The 
picture, one of his greatest works, is worthy of hours of 


| study, and by that alone can its excellencies be dis- 


covered. We recommend its earnest observation to all 
by take delight in noture or the rendering of natyre in 


This exhibition, which contains but fifty pictures, 
just enough for every one to find subjects for his own 


whose head is full of serious thought and beauty. By 
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taste, without a iohanlegn dragging through a multi- 
tude of various work, comprises a number of pictures, 
such as we remember no others to have brought 
together. Besides those we have mentioned, here are 
others by E. M. Wann, A.R.A., Roruwett, Hart, 

R.A., Corr, R.A., STANFIELD, R.A., CRESWICK, 
SYDNEY CoorEr, A.R.A., Pays, and Lance, all ex- 
cellent nae of their power. 





NEW SOCIETY ps ty IN WATER 


Amoxa many excellent drawings by J. H. Mc. 
Kewan, the most striking, perhaps, is a view of | 
Snowdon, No. 226. The valley, its stream and soli- 
tary pine tree, repose in the clear yet deep shades 
of evening, while Snowdon’s cloud- -mantled summit 
is still lighted by the last rays of the setting sun. The 
Brave Old Oak, No. 135, is bravely done ; it is the 
prominent object of one of those spots deep in the 
forest, where ag" timid deer are free from fear of dis- 
turbance. No. A Welsh Mountain Stream, is 
deliciously fresh, oa remarkable for the transparency 
and colouring of the water. 

C. H. WeIGAtt stands high as a painter of animals | 
and birds in water-colour ; his Disputed Claim, No. | 
16, is very spirited ; it represents a Vulture and Hyena | 

| 
| 
| 





pouncing at the same instant upon the carcase of 

chamois, the vulture seems likely to become visti; 
although the enraged animal is about to enforce by 
comt bat his equal title to the prey: the bird’s plumage | 
is capital. We are well acquainted with his Game | 
Cock of No. 90. | 

Mr. Bennett is equally to be commended for his 
talent and industry. Barden Tower, No. 78, is | 
peculiarly pleasing. ‘The Rhine-like river r banked by 
wooded hilts, in distance seen through the mist of 
passing show ers, while from a blue vista in the watery 
sky, a stream of sunlight is poured upon the hollow 
walls of the old tower. Not less charming is his 
Llugwy, N. Wales, deservedly a favourite subject for 
the pencil; it has received ample justice from that of 
Mr. Bennetr. Although we have already noticed 
some of CHARLES DaAvipson’s drawings, we cannot 
resist a glance or two more towards them. Shiere 
Church, No. 33, is a most enviable bit; it depicts a 
village church with its time-worn tomb-stones and 
flowery churchyard, bounded by a rough stone wall, 
which shuts off a shady ratted lane, where through the 
shade of spreading boughs, the chequered light plays 
upon some felled trees, discovering in the distant thicket 
a ‘thoroughly rural cottage In No. 37 we see a perfect 
contrast to his spring lanes and sunny hay-fields. On 
the brow of a hill overlooking autumn-tinted woods, 
sre two almost leafless trees, casting the long shadows 
of their bare arms upon the still fresh grass beneath. 
The effect of that soft glowing sunlight peculiar to the 
evening of the year is admirably given. 

The sea pieces of Tuomas S. Ronrns are vigorous | 
and truthful, and were it not for the remembrance of 
CaLLow and Benriey, we should feel disposed to 
call him the best master of his style. Rochester 
Shrimpers, No, 43, is an example of what he ean do. 
A party of fishermen persevere in their labours in spite 
of warning clouds and familiar sea gulls, while a —_ | 
chopping sea threatens to drive them landward. We 
have seldom seen sea more successfully depicted : the 
composition is spirited and artistic. 

Mr. Cornish, in his architectural subjects, merits 
particular observation on aecount of his precision, not 
that ny" ithe mere copyist, but that which transeribes 
aright the character and expression, rg sublime 
or graceful, of the subject. In No. Vestibule of 
St. Mark’s, Venice, are fine effects ot light and shade; 
the gilded dome shines in the full glow of unobstructed 
light, while in the comparatively dark aisle smooth | 
pillars of many-coloured marbles are just visible. 

A pretty and suggestive picture is Fanny Cor- 
BEAUX’S Stranger, No. 55. Mrs. Hemans would 
have been pleased to see her sweet lines so gracefully 
illustrated. 

No. 62, Six Thomas Gresham’s Promise, by E. H. 
WEHNERT, tells no story, and truly needs the long 
explanation given of it in ‘the catalogue. The artist’s 
fault, however, is much less in the treatment, than in 
his want of judgment in the selection of his subject. 
It is to be regretted that he did not choose the repre- 
sentation of some event which would have afforded 
greater scope to the exercise of his talents, which, in | 
figure-drawing especially, are very great. 

We were about to call theatrical K. H. Cornpov.p’s | 

Fides Disclaiming her Son, No. 84, but upon referring 
to the catalogue, conclude that it is iatended to re pre- 
sent the scene as played at the opera. This ‘understood, 
the tree has our full commendation. The figure 
speaks, and a woman and child on the right (if we may 
be allowed the —) for grace, and the colouring 
of the flesh, are worthy of Frost's genius. 

A most interesting subject and most poetically por- 
trayed, is J. H. Eavitun’s Doorway to the Temple 
of Balbec, No. 47. We see massive temples which had 
defied all hum: in strength, by the breath of time 

* Laid open to the summer sky,’ 
The silent home of the lonely stork. A group of weary 
figures, who repose among the stones, rather add than 
otherwise to the quiet of the picture. 

8. L. Rownoruam’s Clearing a Wreck on the 
South Coast, describes a shattered yessel bathed | 
by the calm retreating tide under a sun-set, which | 


| of the 63rd Regiment, 


| object of interest to the 


some might call exaggerated, but which we knowto be 


true. U pon examination there will be found much | 


sentiment in this drawing. 


If we wish to be cheered by a fresh happy picture we | 


must not pass The Fisherman’s Life, by J. H. Mone. 
The boy and child in playful contention over a piece of 
sea-weed are capital, and form a fine contrast to a 
pretty sad looking girl, whose lover is about to start 
with his nets. 
in the conception and execution of his subject. 

All must be pleased with Warren’s Death of the 
First Born, No. 122, on account of its masterly execu- 
tion and great pathos. Weseea lonely woman bending 
over her dead child in the silent night, and remember 


| the happy inmates of houses by whose biood-stained 


lintels the destroying angel bas passed. 

We must look awhile at H. Wetr’s basking pigs, 
supremely happy ducks, and well-to-do-cows of No. 
147, He is admirable in the farm yard. 





Talk of the Studios. 


Mr. Loven has received a commission to execute in 
marble his fine group of Michael and Satan, now on the 


| visited by his parents. 


The artist has shown much talent both | 
end of the yard-arm — Mr. 
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| subject of “An Engageme t Mr. J. J. Chalon 
makes it military,- marine,—Mr. A. E. 
| Chalon, matrim after a Storm” is 





by Mr. 


Stanfield as the 
Mr. Uwins, it is a wayward child put to bed, and then 


treated lay after a battle,—by 
‘“*A Début” has provoked 
much humour. Mr. Leslie and Mr. A. E. Chalon 
show the manager leading the débutante to the foot- 
lights—Mr. Stanfield, the terrified sailor-boy at the 
Uwins, a country girl 
entering service—Mr. J. J. Chalon, a grotesque group 
formed by a would-be skater, whose legs support him 
so ill on the frozen surface as to need the aid of the 
two friends between whom he tries iis balance. 
There are a very opposite treatments of a “ Conver- 
sazione.”’ By Mr. A. E. Chalon, it is a party of 
fashion, gallants and ladies; by Mr. Leslie, it is a 
party of savans, in which eager listeners are attending 





to keep | 


| to the demonstration of some learned professor, while 


a form the 
| indeed looking at a Picture 


} naturedly 


floor of the transept in the Palace of Glass.——A large | 


| stained lancet-shaped window is about to be ereeted in 


the north transept of Salisbury Cathedral, by the officers 
in memory of the officers and 
men of that regiment who fell during the Sikh war. 
In the Art-Circular we observe a proposal to 
institute a general subscription, as Shakspeare’s Pence, 
for the purpose of erecting a building in t 
to be adorned with illustrations from the works of 
Shakspeare.——The Dudley Gallery 
Egyptian -hall will be open to the public between the 
hours of ten in the morning and five in the afternoon, 
every day in the week, except Mondays, from the 21st 
instant to the 30th of July, after which it may be seen, 
as heretofore, by cards of admission.—The pictures 
forming the Bridgewater collection are now all ar- 
ranged, and hung in the new mansion of the Earl of 
Ellesmere, in Cleveland-square, St. James’s, and the 
gallery will be opened to the public on Monday next. 
The Brussels Herald says:—The plan for the 
erection of a monument to the memory of the lat 
Queen of the Belgians, in the parish church of Ostend, 
has been intrusted by the communal administration to 
Mr. Balat, architect, and Mr. Fraikin, statuary. This 
plan has been submitted to Government.——A picture, 
painted by the late Sir David Wilkie, 
Liverpool by a vessel from New Orleans. 
which is called the ‘* Grace before Meat, 
by this great artist to the order of a gentleman in Ame- 
rica, in whose possession it has until now remained. 
In accordance with a wish expressed shortly before 
his death by the late president of the 
Academy, Sir William Allan, his collected pictures are 
now being exhibited in his native city, at Mr. Hill’s 
galleries, Edinburgh. So readily have the applications 
of the executors been responded to, that scarcely one of 
Allan’s works of any note is wanting. ——At a meeting 
held at the Alliance Life Assurance Office on Tuesday, 


for the purpose of entering into resolutions for the 








This pict ure, 








| erection of a memorial in honour of the late Sir 


Robert Peel, it was determined that a committee should 
be appointed consisting of twelve members; that the 
memorial should be a bronze statute, ten feet in height, 
and that the amount to be paid for it should be 2,0007. 
The site will be either at the west end of Cheapside, or 
in the space at the east end of the Royal Exchange. —— 
Powers’ Statute of Calhoun constitutes a prominent 
visitor in Charleston. It 
occupies a very unfortunate position in a cheerl 
apartment of the City Hall. ‘ It would be unfa 
form an opinion of it as a work of art,” says a paper 
quoted by The Literary World, “ while i 








Ss 


it st ands in 
so bad a light, to say nothing of its discolouration by 
the salt water, and its mutilation in the loss of the 
right arm. The figure, however, is very noble, 
and the likeness well nigh perfect.””—By the way, 
amongst a number of capital on ‘type likenesse 
of American celebrities, in the U.S. division of the 
International Exhibition, there is one of Calhoun 
a strange weird-looking mortal he is.——Some 
very interesting excavations have been recently 
carried on in the vicinity of Athens, under the direction 
of M. Pittaki, inspector of antiquities, at the instance 
of the Archweologie al Society. The result of these 


researches has been the discovery of a great number of 


fragments of statues of the best masters, and heads, 
besides upwards of a hundred inscriptions, of a most 


curious character, some of which are in the shape of 


decrees during the Peloponnesian war, with catalogues 
of the towns in alliance with Athens. The edifice, 
from the ruins of which these were taken, was of a 
senatorial charaeter, as appears from four of the in- 
scriptions brought to light. The Secretary of Public 
Instruction at Vienna, M. de Thun, has ordered that 
an especial department of arts should be constituted 
within the ressort of his nt, at the head of w hie h 
is to be placed his brother, . Franz de Thun, whose 





ing Society. It is rich in specimens of the 
various artists; in which it is even more interesting 
to observe the varieties of treatment suggested by a 
common subject than the special exeellences of eaeh. 


| early masters also. Mr. 


he metroplis | 


of Pictures at the | 


has arrived at | 


” was painte d | 


toy: al Scottish | 


art-activity at Prague has bee n praiseworthy.—— The 
| Atheneum thus notices Mr. oui present | 
| exhibitions of some of the works of the Sketch- 


Of this there could be no better instance than the | 


upon a monument an amount of treasure, 
| which, and a little sympathy, w 


a scientific bishop sips his coffee, and some odd- looking 
groups. ‘* A very great Connoisseur 

” has met with very whim- 
sical treatment by the Messrs. Chalon. The pecu- 
liarities of a class are very ingeniously and good- 
satirized by them. ‘Taken altogether, we 
know of no present exhibition containing more variety 
of subject, fancy of thought, and, in many instances, 
playful humour than this. There are imitations of 
Leslie imitates Kneller, Mr. 
laude, and Mr, A E. 





Stanfield, Salvator Rosa and ( 
Chalon, Reynolds. 





DRAMA, PUBLIC | AMUSEMENTS, &e. 
NEW PIECES 


Her Majesty's Theatre. Fidelio. Opera, by BE 
THOVEN. 

Royal Italian Opera.... Fidelio. Opera, by BexE- 
THOVEN. 

Drury Lane ........ weee Ingomar. 

Haymarket ........0..« Crown Di ls 

Lyceum éaaiatinnnatane Only a Clod. 

Punch’s Playhouse ... A Cheap Excursion. 

Tuar the age does not ippreciate the things of the age 

has been a lamentable trath, with one or two excepti ons 


few and far between, since first arts and sciences were 
followed. BrETHOVEN was no exception to this rule, 
though one would have thought that genius like his 
would have been acknowleds and triumphantly sup- 
ported, even though y the sneers and 
indifference of such men as GOETHE and CHERUBINI. 
Fidelio was the only opera comp ced | by this, now re- 
great man. ‘The indifference of the cognos- 

lay, and the more than equivocal suc- 





oppressed 





cognised, 


centi of his day, 


cess of his only opera, so disgusted the composer 
that he resolved never to attempt an opera again. The 
history of BeeTnoyen’s Fidelio is as follows :—The 


libretto was originally written in his own language by a 
Frenchman of the name of Parr, and produced in Paris, 
where BEETHOVEN was so charmed with the story, that 
he is reported to have said to PAER, mé ting him inthe 
theatre, “I am enchanted by you it is most 
interesting ; I must write music The opera 
was finished about the year 1805, and produced in the 
same year at Vienna, under the title of Leonora, the 
libretto having been w ritten in German by JosEPH 
SONNLEITHNER. The Fret i , who at that time 
occupied Vienna, did not oll and simplicity 
of the music, and set their faces stedfastly against its 
success. It was only played three times. Some time 
elapsed, and BrREMMING altered retto, and the 
naine aiso (at BEETHOVEN'S suggestion) to Fidelio. 
and the poor composer was 
counted on his opera 
to recruit his slender means), : left poverty 
and 1 eglect but too clearly before his eyes. He had 
written four overtures, two to Leonora, and two to 
land by the Phil- 














Again it was unsuccessful, 
utterly disheartened (for he had 
and its failure 





Fidelio ; these were performed in Eng 





harmonic, in 1815, but met with no great success. 
The Opera was performe d, for the first time in 
England, at Her Majesty's, in the year 1835; 
three years afterwards at Covent Garden, when MALI- 
BRAN played Fidelio. It was then repeated by a 





German oes at the St. J 3 I eatre, and in 
1841, 1842, and 1847, by German companies at Drury 
Lane, but never marked by any degree of success. 
Formes made his first appearance this opera in 
1849, but the majority of the company were so very 
inferior that the best music in the world would have 
fallen unrelished from their lips. It served for 
this unmusical nation to render a ute to that 
ined un iated; and, 
| He sr Majesty’s 








genius which had so long mot I 
had the shade of the Great Master visite 





on Tuesday, the 20th, the pleasure of seeing a 2 hearing 
the offspring of his mind so well performed, and so 
unanimously and rapturously greeted, would have almost 
obliterated his feelings of pity for the people who, in his 


it his death lavished 


lifetime, ignored his title to fame, and 


ould have sweetened his 
latter days, and most probably have given to the world 


the quarter of 
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THE CRITIC. 











some additions to the never-dying music he has left 
behind him. The scene of Fidelio is laid in a fortress 
near Seville. Don Pizzaro the governor of the 
fortress, has immured Don Florenstein, a state 
prisoner, in one of the deepest cells, and spread a report 
of his death, for some reason best known to himself. 
Leonora, the faithful wife of Florenstein, does not 
believe this report ; but, in the disguise of a boy, and 
under the name of Fidelio, obtains access to the 
prison, where her kindness and amiability gain her 
the love of all the inmates, most especially the daughter 
of the principal gaoler, Marcellini, who forsakes her quon- 
dam lover, Jacquino, a porter, for the handsome boy. On 


hearing that the Minister of the Interior is coming to | 


inspect the prisoners, Don Pizzaro’s fears for Florenstein 
are renewed; he resolves to have him murdered, and 


lays his plans before Rocco the gaoler. Rocco | 


refuses to murder his prisoner, but offers to make a 
grave if Pizzaro will strike the blow. All this 
amiable arrangement is overheard by Fidelio, who 
promises to assist in digging the grave, with a view to 
save her husband, whom she instantly recognises by 
his voice, rushes between the assassin and his victim, 
and discloses herself. Pizzaro is all amazement, 
and a trumpet in the distance, announcing the 
arrival of the Minister, increases his confusion; he is 
of course disgraced, and Florenstein and his faithful 
spouse live happily all the days of their life. The re- 
appearance of Mdlle. CRuVELLI was greeted with an 
enthusiasm which her acting and singing from the first 
to the last richly merited. She was one of the great 
stars in Mr. Lumuey’s company at the Theatre des 
Italiens, in Paris. The French habitués were mad 
about her; nothing was heard in Paris but the praise of 
La jeune et la belle Cruvelli. The first part she played 
in England was, I think, that of Abigail in Nino, about 
four years ago, since that she has improved wonderfully; 
there wis a certain harshness and stringiness in her 
voice that has now completely given way to a smooth 
and honied meloly. This was her first appearance in 
the arduous part of Fidelio, and I have seldom seen on 
any stage a part so evenly and artistically performed. 


In the grave-digging scene, her hopes and fears, aided by 


the wonderfully expressive accompaniment, were given 
with a truth and power of vocalization not easily sur- 
passed. She was called repeatedly before the curtain 
to receive the orations of her many and enthusiastic 
admirers. Mr. Sims ReEve's re-appearance was also | 
very warmly greeted, and he sang his part of Florenstein 
with great taste and sweetness. CoveTriwas the Pizzaro. 
The whole opera was put on the stage in a manner | 
which does great credit to all concerned. The chorus 
was strengthened by the assistance of six of tle principal | 
artists, GArDoN1, CALZOLARI, MAsso1, F. LABLACHE, | 
| 


FeRRANTI, and Parpint. The orchestra was in a 
high state of efficiency; an obligato accompaniment for | 
three horns and a bassoon, was played with wonderful 
truth and execution, It is the intention of the manager 
to have operatic performances on every evening in the 
week during the influx of visitors to the metropolis: | 
these extra nights will be included in the subscription. 
The very excellent ballet of Les Cosmopolites has been | 
repeated with great success. J/ Barbiere and Madam 
Sontao’s Rosina are too well known to need comment, 
but the Figaro of Signor Ferranrt (his first appearance 
in that character), is a performance of too much ex- 
cellence and promise to be passed over. Signor 
Ferranti made his début in England in ALARt’s 
pretty opera, Le Tre Nozze, in which he exhibited an | 
intelligence and well-conceived comedy that induced 
me to class him as the first buffo actor on the Italian 
stage. His second performance has fully justified my | 
expectations of his eventually obtaining the first place in 
his own particular branch of his profession. 

At the Roya IrataAn Opera, the Italian version | 
of Der Freischutz has been repeated, with considerable | 
emendations on last year's cast: TAMBERLIK has suc- | 
ceeded MArRorri in the part of Max, and Malle. 


BERTRALDI sustains the part of Annetta, formerly 
sung by Mdlle. Vera. These alterations give great 
strength to the cast; but the loss of Massot is not 
adequately supplied by Tacuirico. The Caspar of | 
Herr Formesis avery grand conception of the character; | 
the gloom and desperation of the doomed hunter is | 
splendidly rendered. The scenic effects (as a matter of | 
course at this theatre) are all that can be desired, and | 
the chorus as effective as usual. The Fidelio at this 
opera is, comparatively speaking, a failure. 
Mr. Wesster has engaged an operatic company at | 
Tue Haymarket, which bids fairly for success. Miss | 
Louisa Pyne, who made so successful a début at the | 
Princess's during Mr. Mappox’s management, in MAc- | 
FARREN’S pretty opera of Charles the Second, appeared 
here for the first time in AuBER’s comic opera, The | 


Crown Jewels, and proved that our native talent is | 


not so vastly behind our neighbours as some would | 
have us believe. The entire opera is successful, and | 
the orchestra, under Mr. ALFRED MELLON (a violinist 
of considerable promise), is in a very efficient state. It 


| Excursion, which cannot be described without spoiling 


| ascending room. and the magnificent Cyclorama of the 


| The lecturer commenced by calling the attention of his 
| auditors to the ordinary appearance of light-giving 


| were next considered. The interesting architecture, or 
| structure of flame, was then considered; the external 


| extensive collection has gradually aceumulated under 


| has been often remarked that we have never had, of 
| late years, an English opera of any merit. The vacuum 
| among our public amusements is now filled, and we can 
| fairly state that we have every species of dramatic 
entertainment for the amusement of our numerous 
visitors. 

A very neat translation of the Paysan de nos Jours, 
lately played with great success in Paris, has been pro- 
duced at Toe Lyceum under the title of Only a Clod. 
The moral this piece is intended to convey, is, that the 
haw-haw aristocracy are not so vastly superior to their 
rustic brethren as they suppose. This is proved at 
the expense of two young gentlemen, who, to escape 
the consequences of a duel, take refuge in a farm-house, 
and treat the farmer with the greatest contempt and 
| coolness, and repay his hospitality by making love to 
his pretty wife. The Clod, however, shows himself 
their superior in everything, including intrigue, fencing, 
and knowledge of the “ humanities;” and when told 
that nothing but his low birth shields him from chas- 
tisement, he astonishes his victims by showing them he 
is their equal in birth, as he is their superior in every- 
thing else. The farmer is capitally acted by Mr. C. 
Matnews, and his friends, Sir Cecil Beaumorris 
(Mr. BeLtincHam) and Mr. Babbleton (Mr. RoBERT 
Roxpy) are excellent types of the class they are in- 
tended to represent. Miss M. OLIVER represented as 
nice a little wife as any farmer could desire. A Day 
of Reckoning followed, which has been noticed here 
before as one of M. PLANCHE’s best efforts. It is well 
worth seeing. 

Puncn’s PLAyuovse has a farce entitled A Cheap 


the pleasure of seeing it. It is highly amusing—the 
farce irresistible, the jokes plentiful, and if not all 
exactly original, they have the benefit of being old 
friends, and are welcomed accordingly. 

The Strand version of The Vicar of Wakefield has 
been revived at THE Otympic. It is very attractive, 
and fills the benches of the theatre as they have not 
been filled for some time. The cast, with the exception 
of the late Jamented Mrs. GLovER, is the same as last 
year. Mr. H. Farren’s Ephraim Jenkinson is one of 
his best performances, and Mr. W. FARREN, jun.’s 
Moses is a first-rate piece of acting. 

LORGNETTE. 


Tue CoLosseuM.—This is one of the most attrac- 
tive of the sights now open in London. The great 
picture of the metropolis itself, where every street, as 
almost every house, can be discerned, the Sculpture 
Gallery, the Swiss Cottages, the Stalactite Cavern, the 


Earthquake at Lisbon, one of the greatest triumphs of 
pictorial art, will richly reward a visit. No stranger 
should come to London without seeing it. 

RoyaAt Potyrecunic InstrrutTion.— The che- 
mical professor to this establishment, Mr. J. H. 
Perper, has been engaged in delivering a most 
admirable lecture“ On Fire in its various Relations.” 


flame, and showed, in a satisfactory manner, that when 
it afforded illuminating power, not merely gaseous 
matter was brought up to a high temperature, but 
solid substances, as charcoal, in a gas flame. Lime, in 
the oxy-hydrogen light, was absolutely required. The 
maintenance of the heat, and the supply of oxygen, 


figure being conical, and shaped like a myrtle leaf, 
because the air rushed past the outside, and dragged up 
or elongated it. Some beautiful experiments with 
ascending and descending flames illustrated this part 
of the lecture. The professor concluded his subjec 
with great applause from a very crowded audience. 





PROGRESS OF SCIENCE AND 
INVENTIONS. 


A New Mvseum.—Prince Albert presided at the 
opening of the new National Museum of Practical 
Geology last week. The edifice in which the collection is 
arranged is in Jermyn-street, having one front in Picca- 
dilly. The Museum owes its origin to Sir Henry de la 
Beche, and dates as far back as 1835. Since 1837 an 


the superintendence of the government. The speci- 
mens were originally kept in Craig’s-court, Charing- 
cross, but as they have long outgrown their habitation, 
a new one has been provided, having an entrance in 
Jermyn-street, and a front in Piccadilly. It is entered 
from Jermyn-street, by a very spacious hall, which is 
devoted to the exhibition of all the building and orna- 
mental stones of the British islands. In cases around 
the hall are specimens, in six-inch cubes, of most of 
the native sandstones, oolites, limestones, granites, and 
porphyries. The vestibule is faced with Derbyshire 
alabaster, pilasters of granite from Scotland, serpentine 
from Ireland; and beautiful limestones from Devon- 
shire, Derbyshire, and other districts, are ranged round 
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we ____________ 


the hall; and upon one side will be found a very elabo- 
rate screen, the pilasters and cornices of the Cornish, 
and the panels of the Irish serpentine, framed with 
Derbyshire productions. The hall is further orna- 
mented with numerous pedestals in different native 
stones, wr gree specimens of marble vases, statuettes, 
in artificial stone and cement. Ascending by a hand- 
some staircase, at the sides of which specimens of 
British industrial art are placed, the principal floor of 
the museum is reached. This apartment is 95 feet long, 
55 feet wide, 32 feet high to the springing of the roof, 
and 43 feet in the centre. The roof is of iron, and 
around the walls are two light galleries. ‘The contents 
of the Museum embrace a vast variety of manufactured 
articles and an interesting series of earthenware and 
porcelain from the earliest times. Quantities of ores 
and the mode of dressing them, metal and earthenware 
statuettes, mining machinery and mining tools, cutlery 
and iron castings, are displayed in apartments of the 
building. The object of the museum is to illustrate 
the applications of geology to the useful purposes of 
life. The company assembled on Monday was composed 
of celebrities of all kinds. The following officers are 
connected with the museum :—Sir Henry de la Beche, 
C.B., director-general ; Professor Ramsay, F.R.S., local 
director of the geological survey; Richard Phillips, 
Esq., F.R.S., curator and chemist ; Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
F.R.S., chemist; Professor Edward’ Forbes, F.R.S., 
paleontologist; Warrington W. Smith, Esq., M.A., 
mining geologist ; Trenham Reeks, Esq., secretary and 
librarian; and Robert Hunt, Esq., keeper of the mining 
records. 





Meetings of Scientific Societies. 


Royat.—May 8.—The Earl of Rosse, President, im 
the chair.—A paper was read ‘On the Megatherium,”” 
by Professor Owen, illustrated by forty drawings of 
that extinct animal. 

May 15.—The Earl of Rosse, President, in the chair. 
—A paper was read entitled ‘‘ Report of Observations 
made upon the Tidal Streams of the English Channel 
and the German Ocean,”’ by Captain Beechey. 

Roya Institution.—Apri/ 11.—H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, Vice-Patron, in the chair.—Prof. Faraday ‘On 
Atmospheric Magnetism. 

May 2.—The Duke of Northumberland, President, 
in the chair.—The Astronomer Royal ‘‘On the Total 
Solar Eclipse of 1851, July 28.” 

Entomotocicat.—May 5.—J. 0. Westwood, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—The President announced a 
resolution of the council that during the Great Exhibi- 
tion any foreign entomologist might see the Society’s 
collection, on any day of the week, if accompanied by 
a member or subscriber.—Mr. S. Stevens exhibited @ 
species of Curculionide, of which he had not been able 
to determine the name, but which was new to Britain ; 
also a specimen of Adela cuprella, the second known 
British specimen :—both captured recently on sallows 
at Fenny Stratford. He likewise exhibited a living 
specimen of Callidium sanguineum, caught at Brom- 
ley, Middlesex, and some splendid Lepidoptera and 
Coleoptera, from Ega, on the Amazon, collected by Mr. 
Bates, who was now on his way home.—Mr. Shepherd 
exhibited a hermaphrodite specimen of Smerinthus 
populi, found at large. In this instance the right side 
was male.—Mr. Douglas exhibited a specimen of the 
Icngicorn beetle, Coptounna variegatum, Fab., a native 
of New Zealand, caught flying at Bows Common by Mr. 
Robertson last August. He also exhibited one of the 
Tipulide, apparently a species of Trichocera, the pupa 
of which he found sticking out of the very hard sand 
on the side of the pit at Charlton, the insect being in 
the act of emerging therefrom. It was difficult to 
think how so slender a creature had the power to work 
through such hard material. 

EruNOLoGIcAL.—April 16.—Sir C. Maleolm, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—‘‘ On the Superstitions of the 
Australians,”’ by W. Miles. 
Syro-EcypT1An.—May 13.—S. Sharpe, Esq., in 
the chair.—Mr. Bonomi exhibited and described gutta 
ercha impressions of an Egyptian medal in copper or 
am in the possession of Mr. Waddilove of Beacon 
Grange,—brought originally from Thebes by Mr. Swan. 

INSTITUTION OF CrviL ENGINEERS.—May 13.— 
W. Cubitt, Esq., President, in the chair.—The paper 
read was ** On the Pneumatic Method adopted in con- 
structing the Foundations of the New Bridge across the 
Medway, at Rochester,” by Mr. J. Hughes. 

GEOGRAPHICAL.—April 28.—The President, Cap- 
tain Smyth, R.N., in the chair.—C. Evans, Esq., was 
elected a Fellow.—The paper read was ‘‘ On the Geo- 
graphy of Southern Peru,” by W. Bollaert, Esq. 

GroLoGcicaL.—May 14.—W. Hopkins, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—L. J. Mackie, Esq., was elected 
a Fellow. The following communications were read :— 

1. “On the last great Denudation of the Rocks 
within and around the Weald of Sussex, Surrey, and 
Kent; and on the Distribution of the Chalk-flint Drift 
in which Fossil Mammalia are entombed,” by Sir R. I. 
Murchison. 

2. “On a Deposit at Folkestone, containing Mam- 
malian Bones,’ by S. J. Mackie, Esq.—The author 
noticed that on the summit of the West Cliff at Folke- 
stone there occurs a deposit 1-5 feet thick, consisting of 
flint and other pebbles, in general but slightly water- 
worn, intermixed with loamy land and calcareous gritty 
marl, and containing in considerable quantity osseous 
remains of elephant, deer, ox, hyena, and hippopota- 
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mus, accompanied by numerous specimens of two or 
three species of land-snail. With this “bone bed 
the author considers that certain beds of brick earth 
and drift, exposed in various sections in the neighbour- 
hood, and containing bones of ox, deer, wolf or dog, 
horse and whale, together with land and freshwater 
shells, are more or less distinctly connected. 

SocreTx OF ANTIQUARIE3.— April 23,—The 
President, Viscount Mahon, in the chair.—This was the 
anniversary,—and exactly one hundred years since the 
granting of the charter by George the Second. Viscount 
Mahon delivered his annual address. The new members 
of the council include the names of the Hon. R. C. 
Neville, Mr. J. B. Nichols, Mr. Prior, Mr. Wright, 
Mr. Blaaw, Mr. P. Cunningham, Mr. Gwilt, Mr. 
Drake, &e.; together with various members of the late 
Council, including the officers,—viz. the President, the 
four Vice-Presidents, the Treasurer, the Director, and 
two Secretaries. 

May 8.—Captain W. H. Smyth, Vice-President, in 
the chair.—Some bronze fibule and other ancient per- 
sonal ornaments, from Fairford, were exhibited. 

May 15.—J. P. Collier, Esq., Vice-President, in the 
chair.—Col. Sykes sent two objects for exhibition :—1. 
A large square silver plate on which were embossed 
figures of Michacl the Archangel and the Devil, of early 
Byzantine workmanship.—2. Nine out of twelve 
roundels, or fruit-trenchers, on which certain well- 
drawn figures were represented, accompanied by appro- 
priate English verses.—A second paper by Mr. Collier 
‘*On Sir Walter Raleigh” was read. It contained 
much new and interesting matter connected with the 
life and character of that distinguished soldier, sailor, 
courtier, poet and historian, between the years 1585 
and 1592,—and promised still more information as to 
the subsequent portion of his career. 

SratistTicaAL.—May 19.—The Rey. E. W. Edgell, 
in the chair—Mr. T. J. Brown read a paper “‘ On the 
National Debt and Revenue in proportion to the Popu- 
lation and Extent of Area of the various States of 
Europe.’’—The data of this paper were obtained from 
** Almanac de Gotha,’”’ a work by Oberhausen, Reden’s 
“Statistical Geography,” Ritter’s Statistical ‘‘ Geog- 
raphy,’ another by Richter, and the ‘* Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon’”’ published at Leipsic by Brockhausen. 
The total amount of debt borne by the fifty-eight 
European States was shown to be 1,753,278,1272., 
of which the eight republics sustained three-twentieths 
and the monarchies the remaining seyenteen-twentieths. 
Every geographical square mile in Europe is burthened 
with an average of 9,7402. of the public debt :—Ham- 
burgh sustaining the maximum of debt in proportion 
to its area, and Prussiaand Turkey the minimum. And 
in proportion to the population of Europe an average of 
6/. 15s. per head was fndicated in this case,—the Nether- 
lands sustaining the maximum and Prussia the mini- 
mum. The revenues of the European States yield a 
total of 207,301,7522. ; of which 53,386,293/. is derived 
from the republics, and 153,915,4592. or three-fourths, 
from the monarchies :—Spain holding the worst posi- 
tion as regards the amount of revenue opposed to the 
National Debt, the interest on which at 5/. per cent. 
would consume the whole revenue, — whilst Prussia 

requires only a fourteenth of its revenue to be so applied. 
The paper was purely statistical; and proved that it is 
not the amount of debt that undermines the State’s 
credit, but the want of natural resources to cover the 
required interest, 

MrsMeric INFIRMARY.— The annual meeting of 
this institution was held last week, at the Infirmary, in 
Bedford-street, Bedford-square. There was a very 
numerous attendance of subscribers and others. The 
Rev. G. Sandby was called to the chair, in the absence 
of Lord Robert Grosvenor, and, in the course of a few 
introductory observations, he congratulated the friends 
of mesmerim upon the progress it was making in the 
public conviction ; upon the growing disappearance of 
prejudice, and upon the accession of several distin- 
guished names to the institution. He spoke warmly 
of this subtle agency as a curative and palliative in 
cases of disease, where other means had failed to pro- 
cure the slightest relief. Dr. Elliotson read the 
report, which gave an interesting description of the 
benefits which the Infirmary had been the means of 
communicating to the afflicted, illustrated by a number 
of most remarkable cases of cure. It appeared from 
the accounts that the annual subscriptions amount to 
3527, 10s., and tiat donations had been presented to 
the amount of 8997. 8s. The report was adopted ; 
and, after several able speeches had been delivered, 
and the ordinary business of the meeting transacted, 
the proceedings terminated, 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


1, OF BOOKS, &c. 
The History of the Church of England, from the 
Revolution to the Last Acts of Convocation, 1688- 
1717, by the Rev. Wm. Palin, M. A., Rector of Stif- 
ford, Essex, is, we notice, now ready at the publishers. 
~—We read in the correspondence from Berlin that a 
collection of the writings of Martin Luther has been 
seized and confiscated by the police of Prussia. The 








Catalogue of the Five Hundred and Twenty-first Leipsic 
Book Fair, held in the Easter of this year, presents a 
variety of some importance on the five hundred and 
twenty catalogues which have preceded it. 


are classed 


ve p The books 
not only alphabetically according to the 











author’s names, but also systematically in the order of | the various collections of engravings of costumes pane 


the subjects. According to this catalogue, the number 


reference to the period of the Restoration. Seve 


of books printed in Germany in the six months since | very interesting and highly valuable illustrated works, 


the last fair, amounts to 3,684, and 1,136 more are in | 


the press. In French literature there is nothing 
noticeable but the reprint of those articles Démocratie 
et Christianisme, which caused M. Jacques to be re- 
moved from his professorial chair, and the announce- 
ment of a new pamphlet by Louis Blane, Plus de 
Girondins !——In a short pamphlet written by Mr. 
Slack, one of the recent editors of 7’he Westminster 
Review, we learn that this sage quarterly is unremu- 
nerative asa monetary speculation, and that its con- 
tents are chiefly the gratis contributions of amateur 
and other friendly reviewers. 


2. OF LITERARY MEN. 

The successful candidate for the Great Exhibition 
Prize Essay, given by the Rev. Dr. Emerton, of 
Hanwell College, is the Rev. I. C. Whish, ineum- 
bent of East Peckham, Kent, son of General Sir 





W. S. Whish, K. C.B., of the Bengal Army — the | 


hero of Moultan.——The Leader relates that when 
it was known that Miss Lynn had completed another 
novel, two publishers, eager to obtain it, bid against 
each other as at an auction. She finally accepted 
an offer. The sum was to be paid before the MS. 
was seen; to be paid in fact on the strength of her 
reputation. When the publisher called to receive the 
MS., as he was handing her the cheque, she said, ** No 
—you shall not buy thus in the dom: read the book : 
after that, if youare willing to pay this sum for it, well 
and good; if not, our bargain may be considered as 
cancelled.”’ The publisher gladly availed himself of 
this delicacy—and after reading the book declined it. 
At the recent sale at Sotheby’s of Mr, Wilks’s 
well-know collection of autographs, the highly interest- 
ing lettersfrom Shelley to his wife were bought in by 
Sir Percy Shelley,—that the letters from Shelley to 
Godwin, Graham, &c., were bought for publication by 
Mr. Moxon, —and the larger and better portion of 
the Byron books and poetry was bought by Mr. Murray, 
of Albemarle-street.—— The trial of Mr. Forrest for 
a violent assault upon Mr. N. P. Willis commenced in 





the Superior Court of the state of New York, on the | 
8th instant, before Chief Justice Oakley, and was pro- | 


ceeding at the date of this departure. ‘The assault was 
not denied, but was justified by Mr. Forrest’s counsel 
in consequence of Mr. Willis’s conduct towards Mr. 
Forrest’s wife, and in the unhappy differences that 
existed between Mr. Forrest and his lady. It was 
expected that the jury would return a verdict with small 
damages. One of the principal prizes for Greek, 
at a recent examination in the University of Edinburgh, 
was carried off by a blind student, a native of Dunkeld. 
He had used in his studies extracts from the books 
he was examined in, printed in raised characters, which 
he traced with his fingers. The house, in Berlin, 








wherein dwelt the celebrated gay og Moses Men- | 


delssohn, has been purchased by the Hebrew com- 


munity of that city, for the purpose of founding therein, | 


with the approbation of the Government, a school in 
which poor orphans may, without distinction of religion, 
be taught some means of earning their bread. 
3. OF INSTITUTIONS, SOCIETIES, 
“Penny Reading Rooms” have, within the last 


&e. 


few days, been opened in Cheapside. ‘They present a | 
London daily | 


supply of newspapers, including the 
journals, the leading Parisian and German, as well as 


the English, Scotch, and Irish provincial newspapers, | J ‘ac 
Johnson as having given him a surly recognition and 
| passed on. 


This extensive selection the visitor is entitled to peruse 
on payment of the very trifling charge of one penny. 
——The annual meeting of the subscribers and com- 
mittee of the London Library, was held on Saturday, 
at 12, St. James’s-square ; Lord Lyttleton presiding. 
The report stated that during the past year forty-nine 
new names had been added to the fist of annual mem- 
bers (including one foreign), and five to that of the life 
members. The Queen has allowed the Royal Pleasure 
Grounds at Kew to be opened to general visitors. They 
were thrown open on Monday last, and will remain so 
until the 12th of September, every day in the week, 
between the hours of one and six o’clock.——The 





French publishers seem really in earnest in their attack | 


on literary piracy. We have already announced their 
intention to bring out a cheap edition of Lamartine’s 
forthcoming ‘‘ History of the Restoration,’ and to 
inundate Belgium and the continent with it before the 
Belgians can have time to reprint it. They have since 
published a letter, in which they declare that they have 


taken every possible precaution to prevent proofs of the | 


work from reaching the Belgians ; and they aver, that 
if, in spite of this, any Belgian publisher should bribe 
one of their employes to procure proofs or an early 
impression (as they too often have done in the publish- 


ing trade), they will prosecute both the briber and the | 
bribed as thieves before the courts of assize in Belgium | 
} was a Hindoo. 


and France. ——The excitement created in fashionable 
circles by the announcement of the Queen's Costume 


Ball, for the 13th of June developes itself in a strong | ; f 7 
; gave a picture of Temple’s household, and Swift’s 


muster of the élite of the aristocracy in the library, 
reading-room, and print-room of the British Museum, 
much to the astonishment of the officials and the ordi- 
nary denizens of that learned locality. For the last 
three or four days, the Viscountess Canning, Lady 
Seymour, the Countess of Waldegrave, Miss Coutts, 
and a crowd of the fair members of the aristocracy, 
have been busily engaged in the library, turning over 


| of carrying out that object. 


| with the authors or composers of this country. 
| scription was opened, and several g 


} some Ci 


| the 


th 
jt 


| and they now suggeste 


| and Goldsmith were Irishmen, and to the last. 


bearing on this subject, are now placed on the tables 
by order of the authorities, in readiness for the inspec- 
ion of their fair visitors. —-On Monday a meeting of 
booksellers and music publishers in London and the 
provinces, took place at the residence of Mr. Charles 
Jefferys, in Soho-square, to consider the propriety of 
appealing to the House of Lords for a final decision 
respecting the copyright in England of foreigners re- 
siding abroad, the conflicting judgments of the law 
courts, as exemplified in the cause Boosey v. Jef- 
ferys (reportedin The Daily News of the 21st inst.), 
having left the matter in question still open to doubt. 
After some conversation of a desultory nature, a reso- 
lution was passed, to the effect that it was expedient to 
appeal to the House of Lords for their decision on the 
subject of copyrights said to be vested in foreigners, 
and that subscriptions be entered into for the purpose 
The meeting was presided 
over by Mr. Bolin, who expressed his determination to 
use every means in his power to make the public ac- 
quainted with the nature of the late decision of the 
Court of Error, which, he said, granted to foreigners a 
privilege such as they were not likely to reciprocate 
A sub- 
gentlemen entered 
The total amount required, it 
il to the House of 
if 


their names on the list. 
was stated, for prosecuting the appe: 
Lords, was 500/.; and there appear ) 
impression amongst those present that the course pro- 
posed to be adopted would avoid future legal proceed- 
ings, and bring the long-disputed copyright question to 
a final termination.—Under the title of the Réunion 
des Avts a number of professors and amateurs of 
musical and pictorial art propose to hold weekly meet- 
ings, the first of which took place recently day at the 
Beethoven-rooms, Queen Anne-street. In one of the 

character, will 


apartments chamber music, of a classic 

be performed, both by professors and others; in 
another, a small collection of paintings, original and 
selected, will be weekly exhibited ; and it is proposed 
to give the meeting a literary character, by the intro- 
duction of orations, lectures, recitations, and so forth, 


to be a general 

















The musical programme included Miss E. Day, Mdlle. 
Rummel, Mr. [. D Herr C. Goffrie, and Herr 
Schmidt, and the ction of works of art included 

ver water-colour and oil sketches. The asso 





starts under good 


patronage, and publishes a 


members. 


clatior 
long list of artistie 
MR. THACKERAY’S LECTURES. 
Mr. Tuackeray, the author of Vanity Fair, Pen- 
dennis, &e., has commenced a course of lectures on 
“English Humorists.”” We take the following 
sketch of the first of them from The Daily News :— 
Mr. Thackeray began by saying that he must not be 
expected, in treating of these humorists, te utter only 
a series of lively and facetious observations. Harlequin 
without his mask was known to be as grave a man as 
his neighbours. It was to their lives, more than to 
ir | that he proposed his attention, 
d reflections of a serious if not a 
sad character. As their object had been to comment 
on others, they now became the subjects of observation 
themselves; the preachers of yesterday became the 
text of to-day’s sermon. He then recapitulated the 
leading facts of Swift's life, his birth at Dublin, his 
service in Sir William Temple’s, lis political career. 
Alluding to his biographers, he happily characterized 
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After all, the best test was to say of any 
such man, ‘‘How would you have liked to have 
been his friend?’’ He should have liked to have 
been Shakspeare’s call-boy; he should like to have 
lived on Harry Fielding’s staircase—to have opened his 
door for him with his latch-key, and shaken hands with 
him in the morning, and listened to his talk over his 
jug of small beer; he should haye enjoyed the charm 
of Addison’s conversation. Now, as to Swift, if you 
had been his inferior, he J treated you 


would have 
kindly ; if you had met him as a man and his equal, 
Pye ; 











he would have assailed you; if you had been a noble- 
man, he would have been the most delightful com- 
panion in the world. His servility swaggered so, that 


it looked like independence. He took the road like 
Macheath, stopping all the carriages that came in his 
way, to get what he could from them; but there was 
one carriage with a mitre on it which he looked for 
very anxious It never came, however; so, said 
Mr. Thackeray, “‘he fired his pistol in the air, with a 
curse, and retired to his own country.” After some 
observations on the disorders of that age, he said that 
Swift could not properly be called an Irishman. Steele 
But 
Swift was not an Irishman because he was born in 
Dublin, any more than an Englishman born in Caleutta 
He uses hs words thriftfully as he 
He has no redundancy of illustration. 
Next, he 








did his fortune. 
Often he seems afraid of being eloquent. 


position there, which was one of the most character- 
istic parts of the lecture. There this young obscure 
genius met as an 9 some of Sir William’s im- 
portant friends. What dull pomposity he must have 
listened to! What feeble jok s! I wonder (continued 
Mr. Thackeray) ‘if it ever struck Temple that this 
man was his mas Doubtless such a notion never 
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came inside his ambrosial wig. What did the steward 

and Sir Wi iam’ s gentleman think of that Irish young 


eed some most 
pedantry. 





gentleman? Here also was introdu 
felicitous ridicule of Temple’s quotations and 









And now came the first allusion—introduced with con- 
summate elegance—to Swift's love of Stella. Swift’s 
eyes, aocore ng to Pope, were as azure as heaven, and 
there was one person who was inclined to see heaven 
nowhere else! ( mnt ré asting r Swift’s humble positi 

under Temple 1 > W vit! 1 his brilliant and imp< rta nt stati 

during the Harley government, the lecturer came to the 







us sincerity. Some of his 
is favour that he performed 


ques stion of Swi ift’s n i 
critics had turned i 
































| of the natives. 


dam on the passage from Ceylon, being about three feet 
high, and as docile and playful as a kitten. Another is 
one of the native chiefs of Ceylon, who accompanies the 
show in charge of the elephants. This enterprise is the 
greatest, probably, since the days of the flood. The 
elephants were hunted and caught in their native jun- 
gles by Messrs. June and Nutter, accompanied by 160 
Their capture was effected by driving 


| 250 of them into a kraal or rude pen, constructed in the 


| from the drove. 


his devotions secretly in his house. But cig there | 
was no reason why thers > should not have been an open 

assembly for such a purpose! One of the mos charac- 

teristic things was his advice to John ag to turn | 
clergyman—John Gay—the wildest of the London wits 

—the author of the “‘ Beggar’s Opera?” He co yet lered 

Swift as having been a s eptic, and having suffered | 
dreadfully from his scepticism. Henry Fiel iain; x and 

Steele were true churchn sgh they belab ured free- 

thinkers heartily; and each was ready, after he had 

stumbled, to go on his knees and ery 7 vi! Swift 

was a man of different powers and a different mind. 

gut he was far too great to have any cant. As far as 

the badness of his sermons goes, he was perfectly 

honest. They were political pamphlets. Swift was 

strangled in his band. Heseemed to have been haunted 

all his life by a fury. His sufferings were awful. He 

was lonely. The great generally are. The gi 

be alone. Here he qu ted the anecdote o 


King, and Swift’s de 


laring himself t 
miserable of men; 


approaching « 





tly 


and, 













jungle, out of which they succeeded in securing 13, two 





having died on the passage, and another being stolen 
The Regatta made her passage home 
(13,000 miles), stopping at the Cape of Good Hope and 
the Island of St. Helena, in 112 days. The elephant 
hunters were three months and four days in the jungles 
before they effected their object. —New York Tribune. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


MARRIAGE. 


Coox—P'( KEvsTETH.—On the 13th May, at Kelshall, Herts, 





by the Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, curate of Banninghan, 
W. H. Cook, Esq., surg geon, Tunbridge-wells, only son of 
Thomas Cook, Esq., R.N., F.R.S., Professor of Fortification 


at Addiscombe, to Harri ‘eh the youngest daughter of the 
late Rev. Edward Bickersteth, rector of Watton. 
DEATHS. 
Anvrrson.—On the 19th May, aged 39, after a lengthened 
illness, Georgina, wife of James Anderson, Esq., lessee of 


the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. 

CoLNAGuI.—On the 10th May, at 62, Piccadilly, of influenza, 
aged 59, Mr. Martin Colnaghi, many years printseller 
and publisher, of Cockspur-street, most deeply regretted 





IrLipGe.—tately, aged 51, Mr. Thomas Illidge 
He was well-known as a portrait-painter of e 
of his pictures are ) in the 


», the artist. 
n’nence. Two 
Suffolk-street Exhibition, and 






in the R oyal Ac it this moment 
| Kunze.—Lately Dr. Kunze, Professor of Botany. 
Paitiirs.—On the 11th he ‘at Camberwell, after a few 
days’ illness, Richard Phillips, F.R.S., Curator of the 
Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, in his 73rd 
year. 


| Srirt.—Recer 


of Swift’s attachments, apostrophis« as Stella with much 
tenderness and grace. She was, he mid. one of the 
saints of English story. In spite of their disunion, and 
of Vanessa and the verdicts of most women, gene- 
rally took V ; in the controv the 
brightest part y was his love for Esther 
Johnson. It his (Mr. Thackeray’s) lot (of | 
course in the way of his profession), to go through a 
great deal of sentimental reading; but he knew no 
writing more touching th » notes of Swift’s to 
her, in what he ¢ the Little Language. Sucha 
man must have hi great deal of love in him. He 






gave * ily ly U the dean’s fir acquaintance 
with V nessa : ane id—quite in the strain of the 
author of “ Vanity that Stella had enjoyed one 


nice little bit of injust that that young lady—that 
othe r person—had been sacrifice: d to her. 
tion of the sad and clouded later day of 


it 


the great 
































His descrip- | 
man | 





was very powerful and affecting ; and he visited Swift's 
treatment of Stella very severely. But he paid tl len, 
as he did ut, abundant homage to the dean’s 
genius—of wl > appeared e a very high 
appreciation.—The lecture was throughout with 
evident delight and attention, e applause was 
frequent and hearty. 
rT T *Y 
ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 
ONE OF LIFE’S RIDDLES 
BY CALDER CAMPBELT. 
Among the riddles of this sorry life 
Is one, which he who 1oms well vy laugh 
In scorn of all the tis this: 10 q 
Most freely of pain’s dt ught—Earth 
Are most beloved ¢ f Hit m who strikes the knife 
Of sorrow into hu man sides, and off 
Jov’stree plucks leaf and fruit !”’—A scoff 
This may t be! Yet rnest doubt is rife 
Within me, nly ery to trace 
In ill a certain good,—from feeble root 
A strengthful from impure source : 
Of wholesome drink : But ondrous ! 
—As pricking of the fig doth ripe tt 
So may the heart-wound | sten spit 
_—> _ 

JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
TeA PLants.—Mr. Fortun naturalist, has arrived | 
at Calcutta, from Ch ina, with upwards of 20,000 tea 
plants for the use of the Himalayan nurseries, Kemaon and 





Gurhwall. The in um Tea Company’s slentations are 
also rapidly increasing, and there is little doubt that in 
a few years tea will be extensively produced in India. 

In will be interesti vaders to be told that 
Mr. Gould's collect , of the Zoolo- 


i to our reé 





ion of humming birds 
gical Gardens—and which has been long known to 
scientific men as of surpassing beauty—has now been 
arranged in the new room built for their reception by 





the Society,--and may be seen by the visitors to the 
gardens. The collection has been lent to the S ciety 
by Mr. Gould,—a1 yand charming feature 


id forms a new 
7 attractions. 
tomapted ti ) 


We are 
enter ~ a 
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Evermaxts.—T 


not sure that 
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we shall not be 
description this beau 
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1ding a ‘ tors, of 24 and 16 fe 
be s a wilderness of mo vs, th frette 
und other live “ yarmints.” One of the most 
curious features of this Noah’s ark collection is a « 
el nt, about ld ly e 











itly, Mr. Charles Stilt, the well-known clown 
of Drury Lane and Sadler's Wells : whose funeral at Pen- 
tonville attracted a crowd of nearly a thousand persons. 





Both as a droll and asa gymnast Mr. Stilt’s talents were 
remarkable: his agility was always surprising. It was 


under Mr. 

under Mr. A 
Drury Lane, 
for 


Macready's management, 
nderson’s that Mr. Stilt was connected with 

Of the Sadler’s Wells company he has been 
several years a member, 


and subsequently 





SCRAPS FROM THE NEW BOOKS. 
THE LADDER OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


BY HENRY LONGFELLOW. 
Satnt AUGUSTINE! well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 

ladder, if we will but tread 

Jeneath our feet each deed of shame ! 


Ww. 


A 


All common things—each day’s events, 

That with the hour begin and end; 
Our pleasures and our discontents 

Are rounds by which we may ascend. 
The low desire—the base design, 

That makes another’s s virtues less : 
The revel of the giddy wine, 

And all occasions of excess! 
The longing for ignoble things, 

The strife for triumph more than truth, 
The hardening of the heart, that brings 

Irreverence for the dreams of youth! 
* thoughts of ill—all evil deeds, 

That have their root in thoughts of ill, 

Whatever hinders or impedes, 

The action of the nobler will ! 


All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain 

In the bright field of Fair Renown 
The right of eminent domain ! 

We have not wings—we cannot soar— 
But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees—by more and more— 
The cloudy summits of our time, 


The mighty pyramids of stone 
That wedge-like cleave the desert airs, 
When nearer seen, and better known, 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 


The distant mountains, that uprear 
Their frowning foreheads to the skies, 
Are crossed by pathw ays, that appear 
As we to higher levels rise. 


The heights by great men reached and kept, 
We re not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


Standing - what too long we bore 
With shoulders bent and downeast eyes 


We may discern—unseen before— 
A path to higher destinies, 
Nor d ripe the irr Voc% ible Pas a 
As wholly wast d—wholly vain— 
If rising on its wrecks, at last, 
To something nobler we attain. 
Graham’s Magazine for January.) 





Books, Music, and Works of Art 
RECEIVED FOR REVIEW, 
From May 1, to June 1, 1851. 


(Some errors in delivery having occurred, we purpose, in at 
future, to.acknowledge the receipt of all Books, Music, and 

Works of Art forwarded for review, and which will be gr 

noticed with all convenient speed. Publishers and Authors p! 
are requested to apprise the Editor of any Works sent that 

may not appear in this List.] p 

From Mr. H. Corsurn. Pp 

Stuart of Dunleath. 3 vols. st 

Ralph Rutherford. 3 vols. 

. ' Y 

From Mr. SHoBERL. 1 

Miriam Sedley. 3 vols. : 

From Messrs. DARTON and Co. ti 

A Little Earnest Book. n 


From Messrs. Clowes and Co. if 9 

Official Catalogue of the Great Exhibition. ‘ 

Official Catalogue. First Corrected Edition. 
From Mr. PAINTER. 





Ordination, &e. 
From Messrs. Orr and Co. 

Chambers’s Papers for the People. Vol. VIIT. 

Ecclesior. 

Plagues of Egypt. 

From Mr 

Vol. Ill. 
From Mr. 


. OLLIVIER. 
The Parish Choir. 
Hoga. 
Autumnal Rambles, 
From Mr. Ramsay. 

Life. 

From Messrs. Hovtstron and Co. 
Family Pastime. 
Political Protestan 


Morning of 


itism. 
From Mr. 

The Child’s Treasure. 

From Mr. 


LAw. 


Hopson. 
Insubordination. 
Infants in Heaven. 
From Messrs. FuLtarton and Co. g 
Pilgrim's Progress. No. III. to VI. 
From Mr. Lovesox. 
Predestination. 
The Philosophy of a Happy Futurity 
From Mr. _H. G. Boun. 
Humboldt’s Cosmos. Vol. III. i 
Plato Translated by Burges. Vol. IV. : t 
Neander’s History of Planting Christianity. f 
From Mr. C. Kni@at. L 
Shakspere’s Histories. Vol. I. x 
Introduction to the History of the Peace, 1800 to 1815 be t 
From Messrs. LonGMAN and Co. ie : 


| Logie for the Million. ‘4 





Alexander's Original Electric Telegraph. e 
A Moral and Religious Guide to the Exhibition. 
From Mr. PIcKERING, 
Tryphena, and other Poems. 
From Messrs. Srupxin and Co. 
Hansin and Catar ; or the Two Races. 
From Messrs. WAITTAKER and Co. 
Illustrated Handbook of North Wales. 
The Theocratic Philosophy of English History. 
From Mr. Novet1o, 

A Collection of Secular Music. 

From Messrs. ADDISON and Hotter. 
Piece of Music. 





2 vols. 


From Mr. Conus 
Map of the Isle of Wight. 
Geology made Easy. 
From Mr. 
Leaves of the Tree of Life. 
Jewish Perseverance. 
From Messrs. 
The Book of Almanacs. 
From Mr. OLpHAM,. 
or the Story of My Life. 
From Mr, CLARKE. 


HAMILTON. 


TAYLOR, WALTON and Co. 


Quakerism ; 


Skeleton Themes. 
From Messrs. McINTYRE. 
The Game of Life. 
Gowin ; or the King’s Plot : 
From Messrs. 
Soft Spring Water. 
From Messrs. Partripce and Oakey, 
Self-Education, 
Life of Mrs. Adam Clarke. 
History of Modern Europe. 
Dark Days of Queen Mary. 
From Messrs, SAUNDERS and Co. ” 
Realities. 3 vols. ; 
The Glass Berg. 
The Valley of the Rea. 
The Hours of Solitude. 
From Mr. 


Parlour Library. 
Sata, Evver and Co. 





RIDGWAY. 
Church Leases. 
Speech of Lord Brougham. 
Smithfield and Newgate Markets. 
From Messrs. GRANT and Co. 
A Word to the Wise. 
From Mr. CHarLes DoLMAN. 
Legends of the Seven Capital Sins. 
From Messrs. WERTHEIM and MACINTOSH. o 3 
Protestant Memorials : Poems. j 
From Mr. W. 
Mechanical Inventions and Sug 
Locomotion. 
From Messrs. 
A Child’s First Hour. 
From Mr. R. BALpwin. 
he Mirror of History ; or Lives of the Men of Great Lras 
From Messrs. GROOMBRIDGE and Son 
The Decimal System. 
Introductory Lessons in the French Language 
Le Petit Rimeur. 
From Messrs, 
The Exile, and other Poems. 
Mixed Poems by a Clergyman, 
Liberty ; its Struggles and Triumph. ‘ 
From re Nis BET and Co i 
ion to Eve r ij 





HoRRELL. 
gestions on Water and Ha 


ACKERMANN and Co. is 


Hore and Co 








A Word of Ca 
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| Fain’ RE Vv VE R SIONAR Y IN TE RES’ 
AND INVESTMENT SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 


called for 











30, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, 
In shares of 257. each. Not more than lJ. to bec 
at one time, nor at less interv than three months. 

This society was partly formed three years ago, and a 

great number of shares were subscribed ; but the then de- 

pression of the money market compelled its postpone ment. 
The improved state of the country causing safe and 
pro ‘fitable investments to be sought for, suggests the pro- 

priety of now procet ling to complete the establishment of a 

society whose design has met with suc h extensive support. 

Another peculiarly advantageous circumstance, is the 

means now afforded by the Law Property Assura' unce and 

Trust Society for the conducting of the business of the Law 

Reversionary Interest and Investment Society at a compara- 

tively trifling cost, it being the purpose tomake an arrang 

ment with the former flourishing society for the use of its 
offices and officers ad of incurring the great expense of 

a separate establishment, thus immensely increasing the 

profits of a Reversionary Interest Society. 
ra plan is shortly as follows :— 

The Law Reversionary Interest and I 
to be formed of holders of shares of 
2s. 6d. per share. 

2, Calls not to exeeed 1i, 
than three months 

$. The business to be conducted at 
establishment of the Law Property 
Trust Society, but entirely as a distinet soc 
distinct books, accounts, &c. 

4, The Profession to have the advantage of a fair c I 
sion on all business its members may bring to the office. 

5, To the public it will offer the advantage of fair prices 
for Revers‘onary Interests and Policies of Assurance, 
with an option of converting Reversionary Interests into 
present income, so as to make ys ge for immediate 
wants, or otherwise to facilitate family arrangements. 

6. For persons hi iving money which they desire to invest 
both securely and profitably, and in any sum, small or 
large, there is no such safe and advantageous method of 
doing so than in such a society which differs from all 
others in this, that there is no risk, for its funds are 
secured, its profits can be calculated with accuracy, and 
the capital is only called for as it is wanted, to be pro- 
fitably employed. Any persons may be members ot 
so that Solicitors can recommend it to their clients as a 
desirable investment. 

















1 
i 


per share, nor at less intervals 
the office and by the 
Assurance and 
lety, with 





ny 








It is remarkable that while boasting of so many flourishing 
Assurance Offices, the Legal Profession has not yet sought 
to secure for itself the still greater advantages resul 
from a Reversionary Interest Society. That defect wil 
be supplied under peculiarly favourable circumstances, 

Applications for shares in the form below, to be addressed 
to the undersigned, at the offices of the Law Property 
Assurance and Trust Society, 30, Essex-street, Strand. 

HERBERT COX, 


decretary, pro ¢ 








FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES, 
To the promoters of the Law Reve 
and Investment Socie 


ionary Interest 





GRNTLEMEN,—Be pleased to allot me shares in 
the Society on the Terms named in the prospectus. 
Yours, &c. 
BAGTOES 00 ceive ce ccccscccccvcccccsercccces 
,) eR P 
N.B.—Unless the society is formed, the entire deposit will 
be returned, and the expenses paid by the promoters. 





HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824 
and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital £500,000 
TRUSTEES. 

Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park. 
heriff-Hutton Park 
sq., York. 

& Co., York. 
and SecreTary.—Mr. W. L. Newman, 


G. L. Thompson, Esq., § 





Robt. Swan, E 
Bankrrs.—Messrs. Swan, Clough 


ACTUARY 


Tl 


York. 
le attention of the public 
terms of this Company for LIFE 
distinetion which is made 


is particularly called to the 
INSUR: ae, and to the 
between MALE and FeMALE Lives. 


Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 1007. 











¥ > A MALE, A FEMALE, A MALE. | A FEMALE. 
ee Whole Life Premiums. Whole Life Premiums. 

oe: &.| 8 he £e @| £8. @ 
10 : eS. I 8-4 46 311 6/ 3 3 2 
13 2 £8 a 50 2-9 313 3 
16 111 3 1 810 53 411 6 426 
20 114 4 La. 56 5 4 0 414 0 
23 117 0} 113 8 60 660; 51 6 
26 20 3 116 2) 63 7 4 0 6 9 6 
30* 25 0 119 9 || 66 8 40 710 8 
33 $.3 6 2 210\| 70 10 0 4 oT ¢€ 
36 213 0 26 4 73 1116 2);11 2 6 
40 319 $§ 212 0 76 4} Mm 1.9 
43 35 3 217 2 80 15 12 10 





* EXAMPLE.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, 
ay insure 1,000/. payable on his decease, for an annual pay- 
it of 227. 10s.; anda Lady of the same age can secure 
1¢ same sum for an annual payment of 19/7. 17s. 6d, 
















Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the interme- | 








diate ages, and every information may be had at the Head 
Office in York, or of any of the Agents. 
FIRE INSURANCES 
Are also effected by this comp most m te 
Agents are wanted in those towns where no appointments 
have 1 made, pplications to be made to Mr. W. L 





and Secretary, York ; or to Mr. HENRY 


rand, Agent for London 





a7. % ST RONOMY STMP LIF LE D by 
L means ofthe ASTRORAMA. Price 3 


is a concave repres aan of the 


. The Astrorama 
folding into tl 








portable form of an umbrella. Sold by B. W. Garpiner 
wage a vendish-squ Pantheon, Co r 119: 
Soho Baza \ er 64: most Booksellers Now 
Exhibiting at the Great Ex 


‘* The Astrorama affords the most efficient means for ascer- 














taining the true and relativ position of es 
unything hitherto projected and e 
Frost, P.RAS. 
‘This very clever invention renders the element dy 
of astronomy more easily attainable than by any other means 


ler our notice.” — Bell 
‘The Astrorama is a wonderful simplifier of the glorious 
science.”—Art Union. 
“The little book by which it is acc 


which have come un 


ed furnish 


ompan 








| structions for its use, and by means of the two, most of the 
problems, &c., may be wo ked in a ssmple, intelligible, and 
amusing w without the im} ients which the convex 








surface of here, and the equally unnatural form of the 


lanisphere, neces 








| LKINGTON and CO, 
‘4 PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, MANU- 
FACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &c. Be 















respect to call atte to their Establishmer 
Reger t, 45, M 1d " 
fa vhall-street, of which 
place have always an own pro- 
l l tl ns 

rhe Patentees fi “7 the necessity public 
that articles sold as “ Electro-plate Co.'s 
process,” offer no guarantee for 1 unless 
such articles bear their Patent Mark, . “FE. and Co, under 
a crown.” 

Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
te ind Gilding sual 











DEX NT’S IMPROVED WATCHE He) 
und CLOCKS.—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker 
by distinct ointment to the Queer R. H. Pri \ rt 
and H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, st 8 ful 
solicits from the } lic an 8 n of his extensive STOCK 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS, ¢« cing all tl t oder 





improvements, at th t Lic 

Goid Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in four holes, 
8 guineas. Ger tlemen’s, with enamelled « s, 10 guineas 
Yc ith’s Silver Watches, 4 guin ean ranted substantial 
and accurate going Lever Watches, lled in four holes, 


J. DENT, 82, Strand, 33. Cockspur-street, 
Exchange (Clock Tower Ai 





5 L ACK 
bility and 








saceuenial thin a rgy rity have 








article manufactured by the Gutta ercha 


| majority will have heard of tl 
} merits of Re W 





T° the NOBILITY GENTRY 

Furnishing.--Gutta Percha Looking Glass, Picture and 
Print Frames, Console-tables, Cornices, Brackets, and 
Decorations, are best and most durable. They will 1 " 
or chip. Gutta Percha Establishment, 98, New Be 
Decorators by Appointment, A. THORN and ¢ 


and 








road, Londo 
fe GREAT E meen sITION 
HINTS TO VISITOR 0 ssemb! 
e World a large 
tation or tested the 
land and Sons’ Elegant and Long-FEst shed 
loilet Preparations. Among the tens of thousa ) will 
grace the Ta lustrial Fair, every nation will contribute bright 
samples of its youth, beauty, and fashion. The frequenters 
of the Ball, the Public Ass the Promenade, will 
find both personal comfort ; ted by the 
use of R. and Sons’ valuable aids ; and what better marks of 





ives of 








persons who will visit the ‘* Metro 





























| esteem can be offered to friends t return } is & 
Memento of the Great Exhibition, thar Pac] f Row- 
lands’ Unique Discoveries. 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for the growth for 
preserving, improving, and beautif g the hum r. 
rice 3s. 6d. and 7s.; family bottles ( to four s ) 
10s. 6d. ; and double that size, 21 r bott 


| p 

} induced many unprincipled pe forth imitations | 

| of the genuine article, which are lly useless to the pur- 

| chaser, and disgraceful to the vend Che publi 
therefore cautions ind respectfully uested not to pur- 





1 t 
[WO-HOLE BLACK 





ise any as DI SANE’S ENT INE 


( 
PENS, unles 








s each is st Seana “G.andJ Deane, London- 
bridge,”’ and the box, which contains exactly twelve dozen, 
has the 1 a various loured label, inscribed ‘*G. and 

| J. DEANE’S Two-Hole Black Pens, 46, King William-street, 


London-bridge.” 


p PCORATIVE PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTORY, and General Furnishing Estab- 
lishment, Carpet and Floor-cloth Warehouse, 451, Oxford- 
street. E ARCHER solicit I rior 
PAPER HANGINGS (made 
| fitted up on the walls of the 
rooms, in p. v 
} ment, and for ev 
are furnished with superior 
plain figures), giving at one 
reception. Bed-room and ot! 
rench and all foreig 















marked in 


room fit for 











= 4 
| fabric; Brussels and Tapes 3 6d. per 
| yard; best warranted Floor-cloth, eight yards wide, cut to 
| any dimensions, 2s. 3d., 2s. 6d 1 2s. 9d, per yard 





N EW DISCOVE R Y.— 
| £ Mr. HOWARD, Surgeon-Den 52, Fleet-street 
| has introduced an entirely NEW DESC I TION of ARTI- 





FICIAL TEETH, fixed without gatures, 
They so perfectly resemble 3 as not to be 
distinguished from the origir » closest observer 
they will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR, or DECAY, 

be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. This 


springs, wires, or li 


















| method does not require the extraction of roots or any pain- 
ful operation, and will ¢ support and p1 rve teeth that 





are loose, and is guaranteed to restoi culation and 

mastication : and that Mr. Howard’s improvements may be 

within the reach of the most economical, he has fix« d his 

| charges at the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication, 


52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 








| EAFNESS.—New  Discovery.— 

THE ORGANIC VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily 
powerful, small, newly invented instrument, for deafness, 
entirely different from all others, to surpass anything of the 
kind that has been, or probably ever can be, produced. It is 
| modelled to th so that it rests within, without project- 
ing. Being of the same colour asthe skin, is not perceptible. 
Enables deaf persons to enj 
distinctly at chur h, and 


sant sensation of singing 














and it affo I 

sired. Invalua ented Cl 

powerfel Telesoopes, ( pera and Race G : 

small powerful waistcoat Pocket Glass, only the size of a 
walnt dierey minute of , n 
f te miles.—S. & B. SOLOMONS, A s and Opti- 
cians, 39, A marle- eet, Pi 


yn the rooms | 


| through them and the blessing of G 








KALYDOR, for i 
the skin and complexion, eradica ’ 
sunburn, freckles, ons discolouratio ns, and 
sin soft, clear, and fair Price 4s. 6 
ROWL {ND'S ODONTO, or Pear] Dentifri 
ind beautifying the teeth, strer y 

idering the breath sweet and pure. Pri 

rhe patronage of Royalty throughout Eu 
with their general use by the Aristocracy 
Fashion, and the confi ition, by experienc 


vating spec’ fics, ha 


ROWLANDS 

















BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.—-The only genuine of each bears 
> name of *R OWLANDS, ” precedit f t rt 
the wrapper or label. 
Sold by A. RowLanp 
ind by « 


7 EATING’S COUGH 
KK 











LOZENGES. 





Upwards of Forts Years’ experi has fully cone 
firmed the reputation of these I nges, in the cure 
of Fy dy ter Cot 9 Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, 

her Pulmonary Maladies. They have deservedly ob- 





i ¢ 
porte the high patronage of their Majesties the King of 














Prussia, and the King of Hanover; v so of the 
Nobility and Clergy, and of the Public rally, use them, 
under the recommendation of some ninet f 
the Faculty. They have imm¢ 1 v he f 

lowing cases:—Asthmatie and e ¢ S 











Co Shortness of Breath, s, &c. & 

‘Prev ared and sold in boxes, 7 13d, 7,, and 5, 2 1s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keatr Chen No.7 
St. Paul's Chur hy By ‘London. Sold retail ! g 
and Patent Medicine Venders in the King: 








mj int Testim rs 
**St. Paul’s Cathedral, 30th Nov., 1849 




















“Sem,—TI have much pleas i ling ur 
Lozenges to those who may be distressed with hoarseness. 
They have afforded me relief on several occasions when 
scarcely able to sing from the effeets of catarrh. I think y 
would be very useful to Clergymen, B ters, Put 
Orators.—I am, Sir, yours faithfu 

*To Mr. Keating *“ THomas FrANct1s, Vicar Choral 

Copy of Letter from Dr. Locock to Mr. Keating 

oe, Herthond-etrect, tay Pais | bruary 17, 1851. 

 Str,—In reply to your enquiry, I have o hesitatior 

assuring you that the Pulmonic Wate rs, Femal Sy 
Antibilious Wafers, or Female Pills, that have so oft n 
advertised with my name, are not mine, nor do I - 
thing of their composition, nor have I anything whatever t 
do with them, either directly or indirectly 

“To Mr. Keating, “Your obedient servant, 

“79 Paul’sChurch-yard.” ‘“ CHARLEs Locock, M.D,”? 


CURES FOR THE UNCURED. 
TE OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 
CURE OF ACUTE RHEUMATISM OF FOUR 
YEARS’ ST —— 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. John Pitt, Dudley, 19th Jan., 185 

To Professor HOLLOWAY. 

Srr,—It is with the greatest pleasur« 
you for the benefit I have received from y« 
ment, whi ch have completely cured me 
under which I suffered for these last four 
was so bad as hardly to be able to walk. 
kind of medicine that was recommended w 1t 1 
any benefit. I at last thought I oe give your medicine 
a trial, and purchased from Mr. Hollin, ¢ 
two Boxes of Pills, and two of Ointment, and in three weeks, 
dd, L was restored to 
health and strength, and am now as well able to wa Vk as evel 
I was in my life. Iam well known 
been sixty-five ye in it, with an ex 
served in the 24th regiment of foot. 

(Signed) 








£ 


hemist, of this town, 















JOHN PITT. 


CURE OF r: DESPERATE CASE OF RINGWORM, 
OF SIX YEARS’ STANDING. 
Lima, 13th of November, 1849 
One of the most eminent Surgeons in Lima (the capital of 
Peru) had a child covered with Ringworm for more than six 
years; in vain he exhausted all his art avours to 
effect a cure. Not succeeding, he l g his 


brethren, the most celebrated medica 
City, but nothing was found to do the ehik } 
was persuaded by Mr. Joseph P, Hague, the English Ch st 
and Druggist, residing at No. 74, Calle de Palacio, to try 








HOLLOWAY’S Pills and Ointment, which w , and 
after using six large Pots of the Ointment, w I tion 
f the Pills, the child was radically cur se of 
the whole medical profession. 1 rom 
motives of Celicacy, is withheld. 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, S i e Ba 
London ; and by all respectable Vend Patent 
throughout the ( ized World, Pots an at 
ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. Gd., 11s., 22s 13 each. There is a 


rery considerable saving in tak the larger s 
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NEW WORKS ISSUED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


ALF-HOURS of ENGLISH 

HISTORY; a Chronological Series of Scenes and 

Characters. Selected and arranged, with incidental Ilus- 
trations, by Cuartes KnicuT. 

This work will follow the ‘‘ Half-Hours with the best 
Authors,” and, like that popular series, will be published in 
Monthly parts, at 6¢. Part I., forming Part XV. of ‘ Half- 
Hours, June 2nd. 






On the 30th of June, 
PICTORIAL HALF-HOURS of 
; LONDON TOPOGRAPHY, supplementary to “ Pic-. 
torial Half-Hours,” or Miscellanies of Art. Part I., price 9d 

Cuar_rs Knicut, 90, Fleet-street. 


NEW VOLUME OF HAZLITT’S ESSAYS. Feap. 8yo. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. cloth extra, 
Bhd ICISMS and DRAMATIC 

ESSAYS of the ENGLISH STAGE. By WILLIAM 
HAZLITT. Edited by his Son. 
“ For I am nothing if not critical.” 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., Soho-square, 
and all Booksellers. 


London : 


In One Vol. 8vo., 500 pages, cloth, 


IAT 
K PORTIONS OF THE PSALMS, as they are Appointed 
to be Read in Tue Mornine and Evenre Services of the 
Cavren or ENGLAND. 
** Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide.”—Burns. 
By the Rev. RICHARD BRUDENELL EXTON, Domestic 
Chaplain to the Earl of Clarendon, and Incumbent of Athel- | 
ington and Cretingham, in the County of Suffolk. } 


> 
12s., 












Tondon : LonemMan, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS ; 
and may be hi ad © of all Booksellers 

Second Edition, | in feap. 8vo., pri e 4s. cloth, } 
HE PARENT’S GREAT COMMIS- | 


SION; or, Essays on Subjects 
higher part of Education. 

“Too muc 4 praise cannot be accorded to tl 
volume; one of the most graceful and useful 
Chur *h and State Gazette. — | 

‘A volume, —" in a lofty vein of feeling, grounded on | 


ae 


connected with the 


1is admirable | 
of books.” 


orthodox principles, and thus, under God's blessing, calcu- | 
lated to be. mine ntly- use ful.”--Christian Remembrancer. 
** Full of good sense and good feeling.” —The Critic: London 








Lite rary Jo | 

“The author ‘of these Essays has brought the experiences 
and intelligences of a superior mind to bear on the great theme 
she discusses.” — Weekly News. 

“The work bears evidence of varied accomplishments in the 
writer, and may assist many in the acquisition of the highest 
of all that character which consists in solid Christian virtue, 
based on relgious faith.”—Christian Times. | 


London: 


LoneMAN, Brown, Green and LoncMANs. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY W. AND R. CHAMBERS. | 


Fep. 8vo., price 3¢. cloth, 2s. 6d. sewed, 
IFE AND WORKS OF BURNS, 


4 Vol. Il.—Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS. To be 
completed in Four Volumes. In this work, the life of the 
poet is traced more minutely and with more critical accuracy 
than in any other. The poems and songs are arranged in 
intimate union with the biography, to which they afford much 
illustration, while the biography, on the other hand, lends to 
them a fresh significancy and effect. 








Price 1s., in fancy boards, 


THE SWAN’S EGG. By Mrs. S. C. 
FAALI Forming the 18th Volume of CHAMBERS’S 


LIBR AR Y for YOUNG PEOPLE, 

Fep. 8vo., 

OVID: 
MINIBUS. 


price 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 
EXCERPTA EX OVIDII CAR. | 
Edited by Dra. SCHMITZ and ZUMPT. 
Price ls. 6d. each, | 
DRAWING BOOKS: of a 


consisting 


series of Progressive Lessons in Drawing and Perspective, 
with General Instructions. In Eighteen Books. Numbers | 
I. to VI. are now ready, embracing Elementary Lessons—- | 


Design— Flowers - Heads in Outline—Heads Shaded—Hands | 
and Feet. 

& Rt. Cuampers, Edinburgh; W.S. Orr & Co., Amen 
r, London; D. N. Coampers, Glasgow; J. M‘GLASHAN, 
and sold by all Booksellers. 


~ Just published, price 2s. 6d., gilt edges, s, sides and back, 


HE WORLD’S FAIR; or, CHIL- 

g DREN’S PRIZE GIFT BOOK of the GREAT EXHI- 
BITION of 1851. Describing the beautiful Inventions and 
Manufactures exhibited therein; with Pretty Stories about 
the People who have made and sent them. 

Also ready, same time,a Humorous Panorama, entitled, 

GREAT EXHIBITION of DOINGS in 
LONDON in 1851. 2s. 6d. plain, 5s. 6d. coloured. 

Also, price 6d, on stout paper, or 1s. on cardboard and 

coloured, 





The CRYSTAL LABYRINTH; a Puzzle. 
London: ACKERMANN and Co., 96, Strand; and DEAN 


and Son, 35, Threadneedle- street. 





In 12mo. price 5s, cloth, 


HE MIRROR of HISTORY; 
LIVES of the MEN of GREAT ERAS, from JULIUS | 
CESAR to WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By the Rev. | 
EDWARD BRIDGE, B.A., Rector of Bratton. 


+.* The 


Lives comprehended in this very useful School- 


book k, in which the chronology of every important event is | 





ctly marked, are Julius Cesar, Augustus, Vespasian, 
mius Pius, Diocletian, Constantine, Theodosius, Pope 
Gi y the Great, Mahomet, Charlemagne, Alfred, and Wil- 


e Conqueror. 
RoBERT Batpwin, Paternoste 


r-row, London. 





LECTURES on the Several | 


} em inent and pet 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


MESSRS. COLBURN & C0,’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


Just ready, 
I. 


The ENGLISH in AMERICA. 


By the Author of “Sam Slick.” 2 Vols. 


II. 


heaenseuns FROM SCRIPTURE. 


By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, LL.D. 1 Vol. 


III. 


|Eight Years’ in Palestine and 


Syria. From 1842 to 1850. 





3y F. A. NEALE, Esq., late attached to the Consular Service | 
in Syria. 
2 Vols. with Tl!ustrations. 
IV. 

CLARE ABBEY. 
By the Author of “The Discipline of Life.” 2 Vols. 
“To Lady Ponsonby we are indebted for writing which 
would do no d lit to tl »3t efforts of Miss Austin.” 

Weekly Chronicl 
- —~<o—- 
I jlowing are Now Ready :— 
z. 


THE HON, Mrs. NORTON’S NEW NOVEL, | 
STUART OF DUNLEATH. 


g the new novels of the year pre- 
autiful and touching 


“ This novel shines amon 


It is a very bi 


2 
i@s 





story.”—L£xaminer. 


**Mrs. Norton puts forth a mixture of pathos and sarcastic 
humour, of poetry ar 1 orldly wisdom, which reminds us 
of the author of * Vani FE air,’ "— Atheneum. 


CALEB FIELD. 
A Tale of the Puritans. 


By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland,” and “ Merkland.” 


1 Vol 


very way worthy of its author's 
first rank of contempor: ary writers.” 


‘A beautiful production, e 


reputation in the very 
—Standard. 


IIl. 


RALPH RUTHERFORD. 
A Nautical Romance. 


By the Author of “The Tetrel.” 3 Vols. 


“ By his skill in depicting life on the ocean, the Author of 
‘The Petrel' (Admiral Fisher), will, we doubt not, supply 


the place in nautical lite1 ature vacant by the death of the 
lamented Captain Marryatt.”—Post. 


IV. 


ARTHUR CONWAY; 
Or, Scenes in the Tropics. 


By CAPTAIN MILMAN, 3 Vols. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK OF NORTH WALES 
Just published, price 6s., 


HE ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK 
of NORTH WALES: a Guide for the Tourist, the 
Antiquarian, and the Angler. By JOHN HICKLIN; with 
a Map and Fifty-Two Engravings, by THOMAS GILKS ; 
from Original Drawings by GEORGE PICKERING, Esq., of 
Chester. 
London: WarrtTaker and Co.; Simpxim and MaRsHALr; 
Lonoman and Co.; Hamitton, Apams, and Co.; GRcoM- 
BRIDGE and Sons. 





CHEAP SACRED HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. 
On the 3rd of June will be published, 


ACRED HISTORY, from the Creation 


of the World to the Destruction of Jerusalem. For 
the Use of Schools and Families. With Questions for Exami- 
nation at the end of each Chapter. Edited by Dr. WHITE, 
Author of *‘ The Elements of Universal History,” &c. Feap. 
8yo., 187 pages, 1s. 6d. bound. 


Dr. White's other School Histories, with Questions for 


Examination. 
FRANCE, 12mo., 389 pages, 3s. 6d. 


published. 


GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 12mo., 


483 pages, 3s. 6d. 
ENGLAND for JUNIOR CLASSES#® 


190 pages, 1s. 6d. Just published. 


| SCOTLAND for JUNIOR 


| 160 pages, Is. 6d. 


Edinburgh : 


Just 





CLASSES. 


Ottver and Boyp. London: SIMPEIN, 
MARSHALT, and Co. 


| 





Just published, price One Shilling, 
‘HE GREAT EXHIBITION 
MORAL and RELIGIOUS GUIDE THERETO. By 
the Rey. J. A. EMERTON, D.D. 

‘“*T believe it to be the duty of every educated per‘on to 
watch and study the time in which he lives, and as far as in 
him lies to add his humble mite of individual exertion to the 
accomplishment of what he believes Providence to have 
| ordained.”—His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 


On the Ist of June will be published, 


HE GREAT EXHIBITION PRIZE 
ESSAY.—THE QUESTION ANSWERED: ‘In what 
respect is the U nion of all Nations at the Great Exhibition 
calculated to further the Moral and Religious Welfare of 
Mankind, and thus conduce to the Glory of God ; and in 
what manner may we as Individuals and as a Nation most 
effectually promote this object?” 
Published by LoncmMan, Brown, Green, and LoNGMANS, 
39, Pe iternoster- -row, and may be had of all Booksellers. 


T IBE R’ rY: its STRUGGLES and 
4 TRIUMPH ; or, THOUGHTS IN VERSE, suggested 
by the late Revolutionary Movements in Europe. By the 
Rev. J. D. SCHOMBERG, B.A., Vicar of Polesworth, Author 
of ‘The Theocratic Philosophy of English History,” ‘‘ Ele- 
apes of the British Constitution,” “ Political Protestantism,” 
&e. 

‘These spirited lines are addressed by an English Pastor 
to the English people and their rulers. They contain high 
counsel, delivered with dignity, earnestness, and affection; 
and the poem is as strongly marked by its good sense as it is 
by the elevated tone in which its tuneful lines are rendered.” 
—Church and State Gazette. 

“The intention and spirit of the poem is good; the versi- 
fication varied ; the thoughts pure and original.”"—Shropshire 
Conservative. 


Lon 











don: Hope and Go., Great Marlborough-street. 


Price One Shilling. 


D. HULBERT’S TRACTS.— 
ORDINATION, MATRIMONY, VERTIGALIA, and 
EXTREME UNCTION, in One Vol. EDUCATION, EMI- 
GRATION, and SUPREMACY. 
‘Temperate and very sensible essay on Christian Educa- 
tion. # Mr. Hulbert advocates education, 
but not such as the speakers in Willis’s Rooms appeared to 





JEV. 






desire: his plan would be to diffuse the ‘fullest secular 
knowledge as precursory to competent and needful Christian 
a '"_The Critic: London Literary Journal. 

‘The Essay on Vertigali is well worth attention.”— 


W ‘oolmer" 3 Exeter Gaze 

“A few weeks ago we noticed and praised ‘ Education ’ 
for its thoroughly practical tendency. Wecan safely say that 
this is the prominent characteristic of all Mr. Hulbert’s 
writings —a practical useful aim is always kept steadily in 
view. ‘ Vertigalia’ will startle, puzzle, and offend the 
timid; but we like it vastly, and cordially recommend it to 
the public favour, for it is full of truth boldly propounded : 
his plan would relieve England from the National Debt in 
about thirty years; let England now look the evil steadily 
in the face, and cease to think the removal of the debt im- 
possible.”"— Portsmouth Times. 

“He writes a multitude of good things, and we sincerely 
wish them extensive circulation.”"—Chrislian Times. 

‘*A sound Churchman, and an independent thinker, whose 
works will recompense any; for there is a substratum of 
practical good sense berieath the bulk of Mr. Hulbert’s pro- 
ductions.”~— Church of England Quarterly. 





The Nonconformist and Leader have most warmly com- 
mended ‘* Education,” &c., as well as many other Church- 
men’s and Dissenter’s organs of opinion. 


London: Painrer, 342, Strand. 





LoNnDON soll rin ated “a Published by lous CrockrorD, of 
103, Stanhope-street, Mornington C ‘rescent, in the County 
of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, 
the Parish of St. yy Dz = in the City of West- 


minster, on Monday, June 2, 185 











